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Arise, awakej and get to teachers ; knows- 
first ivho thau art. 




Puldlislier’s Kotic^. 


Although haye' several editions of this 
book at the severafl centres of our i^ission, both in 
India and abroad, it is nevertheless published here 
in (Calcutta, only for the benefit of the people*of 
Bengal. 

Jn publishing this book, we have followed as 
much as possible our Madras edition* published 
in 1897 by Mr, Alasinga Perumal—a stauch mem¬ 
ber of our Mission there. 

Tho price ^ of the present Calcutta edition has 
hdbn fixed at Rs, 1-12-0 per copy. The reading 
public are quite aware that works on science or 
dh philosophy are generally sold at comparatively 
high rafes. 

Particular attention has been paid to make it 
very cheap for subscribers to the Udbodhan — 
a Berjtgali fortnightly brought out by the R^- 
krishna-Mission j kindly rSad ^s advertisement 
on the covering back, •or if^quired, ask for its 
further particulars through post. By them it 
may be had at 7 as, only per copy, in place of 
Rs. 1-12-0. Consequently, proper care could not 
be taken as regards the get up of the book viz *—its 
paper and printing. Our gejaeroqs readers, especi¬ 
ally those that are anxious for spiritual culture, 
will no doubt overlook the husk of things and go 
deep to the kernelg,within.* Having regard to the 
fmann^r in which the subject-matter of the book has 
been dealt with, it has g(tt a ^.^nal success. 
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CHAPTEIUI, 

Karma in its eflfect on character. 

rpHE word Karma is derived from the 
X Sanskrit “Kri” to do ; everything that 

is done is Karrria. * Teqjjinically, this word 
•also means the effects of actions. In connec¬ 
tion with metaphysics it sometimes means 
the ellects of which our past actions are the 
causes. But in Karma-Yoga we have simply 
to do with the wor3 Karma” tiB meaning 
work. The goal for all mankiod to aim at 
^ knowledge of truth ; that is the one 
i(ieal placed before us ^y Eastern philosophy. 
Flexure is notthe goal of man, but knowledge, 
pleasurg ai^d happiness come to an end. It 
is a ipigstake of man tp suppose that pleasure 
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is the goal ; the cause of all the miseries we 
have in the world is that men foolishly think' 
pleasure, to be <the ideal thing to strive for. 
After a time ma^ finds that it ih not happi¬ 
ness, but knowledge, towards which he is 
going, and that both ploasure and pain are 
great teachers, and that he learpns to know 
the truth as well from good as from evil. As 
pleasure and pain pass before his soul they 
leave upon it diflerent pictures, and the 
re-sult of these combined impressions is what 
is called man’s “character*^ If you take the 
character of any man it realy is but the 
aggregate of tendencies, the snm total of the 
bent of his mind ^ ^ou will find that misery 
and happiness are ^quah factors in the for- 
mation of that character ; good and evil have 
an equal share in moulding character, and in 
some instances misery is greater teacher than 
happiness. In studying the great characters 
that the world has produced it may b© seen 
tlmt, in the vast ndajority of cases, it was 
misery that taught them more th!an happiness,, 
it was poverty that taught them more thaq 
weEHlfeh ; blows brought out their inner Jire, 
jpore than prajse. . 

Now tJiiB knowledge, figaln, is . iptierent 
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in A manj no knowledge comes from outside; 
it is all inside. What we say a man “knows,'’ 
iii strict pe;jclM>logical language, should be 
what a man ^'discovers” or ^^unveils” ; wh;it 
a man ^‘learns” is really what he “discovers 
by taking the cOi^r olf Kis own soul, which is 
a mine.of iiffifiite knowledge* We say New¬ 
ton discovered gravitation. Was it sitting 
aiiy-where in a corner waiting for him p It 
Was in his own mind ; the time came and he 
found it out. All knowledge that the world 
has ever received comes from the mind; the 
infinite library of the universe is in your own 
mind. The external world is simply the 
suggestion, the occasion, w^hich sets you to 
study your own miud, but the object of your 
study is always your own mind. The falling 
of an apple gave the suggestion to Newton, 
and he studied his own mind j he rearranged 
all the previous linics of thought in his mind 
and discovered anew link among them, which 
we call the^liiw of gravitation. It was not in 
the apple nor in anything in the center of the 
.^rth. So, all knowledge, secular or spiritual 
!§ it. the human mind. In many cases it is 
not dhKJOvered, but remains covered ; and 
when the covering is being slowly taken off 
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we say ‘Ve are learning,” and All advance 
of knowledg,e is produced by the advance of 
this process of discovering.’, The man from 
whom this veil being lifted is"the kiiowing 
man r the man upon whom it lies thick is 
ignoranti and the man from whom it has en¬ 
tirely gone is all-knowing, omliiscient. There 
have been omniscient men, and I believe 
will be yet i there will be myri^ads of them 
in the cycles td come. Like fire in* a piece 
of flint, knowledge is existing in the mind 4 
the suggestion is the friction that brings out 
that fire. So with all our feelings and actions 
•—our tears and our smiles,our joys and our 
griefs, our weeping and our laughter, our 
curses and our bl'^ssings, ,our praises and 


blames—every one of these we may find 
if we calmly study our own selves, to have 
been brought out from within ourselves by 
so many blows dealt. ^ The result is what 
we are ; all these blows taken together are 
called Karma'* work, action. livery mental 
physical blow that is given to the soul to 
make it strike fire, discover its own powoi* 
and knowledge, is Karma^ this word Laipg 
used in its widest sense f So we are r ll perr 
forming Karma all the time iu Qot lives, 
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I am talking to you ; that Karma^ You 
are listening ; that is Karma^ We breathe 
that is Karma^ We walkj K^tma We 
talk ; Karma, Every thing #?e do, physical 
or mental is Karma^ and it is steadily lej^ving 
its marks on us^ 

Ther^ are*e^rtain works which are, as it 
were, aggregate, the sum total, of a large 
number of sm^^ller works. If we stand near 
the seashore and hear the waves dashing 
against the shingle we think it is such a great 
noise, and yet we know that one big wave is 
really composed of millions and milliions of 
minute waves; each one of these is making 
a noise, and yet we do not catch its sound 
it is only when tliey beconje the big aggrgate 
that we catch the loud sound. So every pul¬ 
sation of the heart is contributing to the 
grand total of work ; certain kinds of work 
we feel and they become tangible to us j 
they are at the same time, the aggregate of a 
number of small works. If j*ou really want 
te judge of the character of a man look not 
at Jais great performances. Every fool may 
becoj^ea hero at one time or another. Watch 
a man doing hi# most common action y these 
are indeed the things which will tell you the 
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real character of a great man. Great occasion^ 
rouse even the lowest of human beings to 
gome kind of greatness, butche alone, is the 
really great mal whose character is great 
always, the same wherever he be. 

Karma in its effect onr character is the 
moat tremendous power that man has to deal 
with. Man is as it were, a centre, and he 
is attracting all the powers of^ the universe 
towords himself, and in this center 'lie is fus- 
teg^them all and ejecting them again in a 
big current. Such a centre is the real man, 
the almighty, the omniscient, and he draws, 
the whole universe towards him \ good and 
bad, ipisery and happiness, all are running 
towards him, and clinging round him ; and 
out of them he fashions the mighty stream 
of tendency called character and throws it 
outwards. As he has the power of drawing 
in anything, he ha^ also the power of throw¬ 
ing it out to act and fructify. 

Now, all the actions that we see in the 
world, all the movement^ in human society, 
all the works that we have around us, ato 
simply the display of thought, the maeiifi§st« 
ation of the will of man. Machines or ins* 
truments, or cities, or ships, or men*of-war, 
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everything is biToaply Jthe manifestation of the 
will of man ; and this will is canned by cha¬ 
racter and _eh«racter is manufactured by 
Karma, As is KarmUj so il5 the the mani¬ 
festation of the will. The many m^n of 
mighty will whom the world has produced 
have all‘been tremendous workers—huge, gi¬ 
gantic men, with wide wills, powerful enough 
to overturn worlds ; and they got that kind 
of will by persistent work, through ages and 
ages. Such a gigantic will as that of a 
Buddha or a Jesus cannot be got as the 
result of works in one life, for we know who 
their fathers were. It is not known that their 
fathers ever spoke a word for the g«K)d of 
mankind. Millions and nfillions of carpen¬ 
ters like Joseph have gone ; millions are 
still living. Millions and millions of petty 
kings like Buddha’s father have been in the 
world. If it is onlyr a « 5 ase of hereditary 
transmission, how do you account for this 
little pretty prince, who was not, perhaps, 
obeyed by his own servants, producing this 
so», whom half a world worships f How 
do yoil account for this gap between the 
carpenteci and his eon, whom millions of 
human beings God ? It cannot 
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be accounted, for by that theory cTf heredity. 
This gigantic will which Buddha threw over 
the world, which rose out o£ Jesus, whence 
did it come ? Whence came this accumulation 
of power ? It must have been there through 
ages and ages, continually growing bigger 
and bigger, until it burst on \i ’society in a‘ 
Buddha or a Jesus ; a»d its influence has 
gone on rolling down even to the present 
day. 

and all this is determined by work. 

No one can get anything unless he earns 
it ; this is an eternal law ; we may some¬ 
times think it is not so, but in the long run 
we become perforce convinced that it is so. 
A man may strug^e all his life to become 
rich ; he may cheat thousands, but he find;, 
at last that he did not deserve to become 
rich and his life becomes a trouble and a 
nuisance to him. Wo r may go on accumu¬ 
lating things for our physical enjoyment, but 
only what we really earn is :Pur6. A fool 
may buy all ,the books^ in the world, and 
they will be in his library ; but he will* he 
able to read only those that he deserf ef , to 
read f and this deserving is produced by 
Karrmi Onv Kurma 
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deserTe and what w-§ oaa assiinilate. We 
are responsible for what we are and whatever 
we wish onnselvas to beconae that we have' 
the power to make of ourselvfs. If what w» 
aS*e now has been the result of our own ‘past 
actions, it certainly follows that whatever 
wish to be Tin future can be produced by 
our present actions ; so we hav^ to knoW 
how to act Ikyu will say, “What is the use 
„of learning how to work ? Every one works 
in some way or other in this world.” But 
there is such a thing as frittering away our 
energies. With regard to this Kaatna-Yoga, 
it is said in the Gitd that it is doing work 
with cleverness and as a science : knoiwing 
how to do work -- that wil? bring the great 
results. You must remember that all work 
is simply intended to bring out the power 
of the mind which is already there, to wake 
up the soul, the powec is inside every man, 
and the knowledge is there ; these different 
works are like blows to bring it out, to cause 
th?!i giant to wake upw 

Man works with various motives ; there 
cannp.t%e work without motive. Some people 
want to g0t fame, and they work for fame. 
Others wf^Ut to get money, and they work 
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for money. Others tv'ant to liave power, 
and they Wo^*k for poWei*. Others want to 
get to heaven, and they wo A to get to 
^heaveii. OtheSfs want to leave a name when 
they die, as they do iri Chiila, where no inati 
gets a title until he is dea^d J and that is a be¬ 
tter way, after all, than with us. When a man 
does something very good there, they give a 
title of nobility to his father, who is dead, 
or to his grandfather. Some p€?ople work 
for that. Some of the followers of certain 
Moharntnedatt sects work all their lives to 
have a big tomb built for them when they 
die. I know sects among whom as soon as 
child* is born, the men^ begin to prepare for 
tomb ; that is an&ong them the most impor¬ 
tant a man has to do, and the bigger and the 
finer the tomb the better off is the man sup¬ 
posed to be. Others do good work as a 
penance ; they do all sorts of wicked things, 
then erect a temple, or give something to the 
priests to buy them off and obtain from them 
a passport to heaven. ^They think that %his 
kind of beneficence will clear them and ^that 
they will go scot-free in spite of tfeei# Binful- 
ness. Such are some of the various motives 
for work. 
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« 

Work fot work’s sake. There are some 
who are really the salt of the earth in every 

country and who jvork for work’s sake, who 

• • 

do not care for name, or fam€, or even to# 
to heaven. They work just because gbod 
will come of it. Tl^ere are others who do 
gf>od to th© pofu^and help mankind from sitll 
higher motives, because they beljeve it is 
good to do good £tnd they love whatever is 
good, N^w, to return to this matter ruo- 
tives, those of name and fame. Tliese mo- 
•tives seldom bring immediate result ; name 
and fame, as a rule, come to us when we are 
old and have almost done with life, If I, all 
my life, work for fame, I generally find \ get 
a little in the long r^m ; if IWwork for name, 
struggle all my life for itj I find in the end 
that [ get a little name ; similarly ifil want 
anything material I get it in the long run, 
and there it stops. But^if a^man works withf 
out any selfish motive in view what becomes 
of him ? Does he not gain anything ? Yea, 
be becomes tfie higheaj: gainer. Unselfishness 
is n^re pjxying, only people have not the 
patience to practise it. It is more paying in 
physic^ i yj-lpe ajso. Love, apd trpth, anfi 
pns§lfisfiness are pot paerely moiral figures of 
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of speech, but they fprm oui» hr^hLest ideal, 
because in them lies such a manifestation of 
power. In the first place, .a nmn who can 
^work far five Aiys, or even for five minutes, 
without any selfish motive whatever witho'at 
thinking of future, of heafven, of punishment, 
or anything of the kind, has iu him. the eapi- 
city to become a powerful moral giant. It is 
hard to do it, but in the hearts of our hearts 
we know the value of it, and whaft good it 
brings. It is the greatest manifestation of 
power—'this tremendous restraint ,* selfres- 
traint is a higher manifestation of power than 
all outgoing action, A carriage with four 
lfors€i3 may rush down a hill without restraint j 
or the coaehmafi may i>estrain the horses. 
Ij^^hich is the greater manifestation of power, 
to let them go or to restrain them ? A ball 
flying through the air goes a long distance 
tod then falls. . Another is cut short in its 
filght bjf striding against a wall, and intense 
heat is generated. So, all this outgoing 
follows a selfish motive, and disappears ®oo^ 
her to 

■■retnm tu.yp»,:biit if tho;s#f'is.\|?e^ 
potrer-' wii| ■‘i 

•'* m' ■ . m .. .. '‘ a *-* ■ J.im ^ M. ,■% 
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of character wliicli mal es a f lorist or a 

4 

Buddha. Foolish men do not know this 
secret ; they nevertheless want to rule man¬ 
kind. I'ho fool does not kjfo’.v tliat even he 
may ride the wi;o!e world ii lie works and 

w-aifcs. ^yait a few years, restrain tlie foolish 

* 

'uL*a of ^ovetn'inu: i and wdien that idea is 
wholly gone, your wall restrain the universe. 
Men run after a few^ dollars and do not think 
anythin^f of cheating a fcllow^-boing to get 
Ihose dollars ; but if they would rcsiiin 
thqjnselves, in a fow years tliey woeld dc- 
> velop such clifiractors as v/ould bring tlicm 
millions of dollars if thev wan-ad liicm. But 
ave arc all such fools J The majoritytof us 
cannot see beyond a few Jears^ just as some 
animals cannot sec beyond a few steps. Just 
a little narrow circle ; that is our av(/rld. We 
have not the patience to look beyond it, imd 
we thus become immoral#, nd wdeked. Tliis 
is our weakness, our powerlessne^s. 

Even the lowest iOnuH of wa>rk are i;Ot 
to*be despised. LeUtlio man, w ho knows no 
betfber, work for selfish ends, lor name and 
fame J but everyone has alwmys to try to get 
towards Ifigher and liigher mothu^s and to 
understand what such motives are. “,To 

2 
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work we have the right, but not to the fruits 
thcreof/V Lpavc the fruits alone, leave re¬ 
sults alone. Who care for Results f When 
ygu wi>5h to hel{^ a man, never think about 
Tvhat^he man’s attitude should be towards^ 
you. Do not care tO underiStand or to appre¬ 
ciate results. If you wrjiit to‘'ch) a great or' 
a good work, do not trouble yourself about 
what tise results will be. 

There arises a difficult questiontfor con¬ 
sideration in relation to this ideal of work. 
Intense activity is necessary ; we must always 
work. We cannot live a minute without 

1 

work. What then becomes of ideal rest ? 
Here i§ one picture of life-struggle, work ; 
in it we are whirkd rajucUy round in the 
current of social life. And here is another' 
picture—that of calm, retiring renunciation ; 
everything is peaceful around you, there is 
very little of noise ^aiid*,s]iow, and all is only 
nature, animals and flowers and mountains. 
Keither of these is in itself a perfect picture. 
If an unfit man tries to live up to the i dell I 
of renunciation, as soon as he is brought? in 
contact with the surging whirlpool eff ^he 
world he will be crushed by it» jiBt as the 
fish, that lives in the deep sea, as scon as it 
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comes to ttio surface, breaks into pieces ; the 
weight of water on it had kept together. 
So these rcujn, who are always living in re¬ 
tirement anS never attcm|lt work, as sojn 
us they are brought in contact wi^i the 
world, break intai)ieces! Can a man w’^ho 
has been used Ho the turmoil and the rash of 
life live at all if»he conies into a ^quiet place? 
The only pla^e he thence goes to, if alive, is 
the lunatic asylum. The ideal man is he 
who, in the midst of the greatest silence and 
solitude, finds the intensest activity, and in 
the midst of the intensest activity, find the 
silence and solitude of the desert, Pie has 
learned the secret of restraint ; he l^as con¬ 
trolled himself. He goes' through the streets 
of a big city with all their trafiSc, and his 
mind is as calm as if he were in a cave, 
where not a sound could reach him j and h(3 
is intensely working all, the time. That is 
the ideal of Karma-Yoga^ and if you have 
attained to that vou have reallv learned tlie 
j^cret of work. 

But we have to begin from the beginning, 
to,-take up the various kinds of Tvork as they 
come to»us and slowly make ourselves more 
and more unselfish every day. We must do 
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the work that has fallen to our lot and find 
out the motive power that is behind it, 
prompting us to do the work ; ajid, almost 

^ ^ I 

without exceptn^n, in the first years, we 

shall find that our motives are always selfish ! 

•» ' 

"but gradually this selfishire;:is will melt a^vay 
by our persistence, and at last tliere will come* 
the time when we shall be able to do really 
unselfish work, at least now oikJ then. Then 
we all may hope that some day or Qther, as 
we roll down the river of life, will conie to 
us the time when Ave shall become perfectly 

I 

unselfish ; and the moment we become that, 

all our powers will get concentrexted, and the 

knowledge of truth wTiich will then be ours 

» 

will become at oncti quite manifest. 


CHAPTER II. 

‘•Each is great in^^his own place.” 

According to th'^ Sdulhj/a philosophy, 
there are in nature three kinds of foreen, 
called, in Sanskrit, Sattva^ Rajas and 
Tanias. Those as manii’ested in the whysi- 
cal world are what we may call^ ayraction, 
repulsion, and the control oftlie two. Suitua 
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is what extrcisos the control, liajas is the 
repulsion, while I'amas is tl;e attraction. 
Tamas is tjjpificd^ as darkness or inactivity ; 
Rajas as axtivlty, where ifcach particle 
•^yin<^ to fly off from the attracting 'centre ; 

t 

and Sattvo, is thcvequiUl^iuna of the twm, 
giving a, due fejflancing of both. 

lso^y in every man there are those three 
forces ; in eag-h of us 'sve find that sometimes 
the Taj?^s prevails ; we become lazy ; we 
cannot move ; we are inactive, bound down 
by certain ideas or by mere dulness. At 
other times activity will prevail in us, and 
still other times that calm bahincing of both 
will prevail—the Sattva. Again, in dr$eroiit 
men, a different oi>e of thcie forces is gene- 
mlly x>i‘odoniinant. The chracteristic of one 
man is iiiactivity, dulness and laziness ; the 
characteristic of another man is activity, 
power, manifestation ^f energy ; and in still 
another man we find the sweetness, calmness, 
wdiich are due to the hala-ncing of both action 
anti inaction. So in ^11 creation—in animals, 
ill pi ants and in men—we find the more or 
typical manifestation of all these differ- 
ent tendencies or forces. 

Karma-Yoga has specially to deal wUh 
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these three elements or tendencies pf nature. 
By teaching us what they are and how we 
are to employ them it helps us to do our 
work in life the J^etter. Human sociexy is a 
grade,d organization. It is an organism in 
which there are different grades and states. 
We all know about morality,and^ we all know 
about duty, but at the same time we find 
that in various countries the significance of 
morality differs greatly. What is regarded as 
moral in one country, in another may be per¬ 
fectly immoral. For instance, in one country 
cousins may marry ; in another it is thought 
to be very immoral to do so ; in one, men 
may niarry their sisters-in-law ^ in another, 
it is regarded as ipimot'al in one country 
people may marry only once ; in another, 
many times ; and so forth. Similarly in all 
other departments of morality we find that 
the standard varies greatly ; yet v/e have 
the idea that there must be a universal stand¬ 
ard of morality. 

So it is with duty. The idea of dufy 
varies much among different nation : in (^no 
country, if a man does not do certain things, 
people will say he has acted wrongly ; and 
if he does those very things in another 
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country, peojple will still say that he did dot 
act rightly ; and yet • we konw that there 
must be some unifiersal idea ofiduty. In the 
same w?iy, one class of society thinks that 
certain things s.ve among its duty, and aif- 
other class thinks quite, the opposite and 
sv^ould be horrified if it had to do those 
things. "Two wa} a arc left open to us—either 
the way of the ignorant, who •think that 
there is only one way to truth, and that all 
tlie rest are wrong ;—ortho way of the wise, 
wlio admit that, according to our mental 
constitution or the diheron t plane of exis- 
*tcncc in which wo are, duty and morality 
may vary. Thus the important thing is t<i 

know that there are gradations of dut^-' and 

• . ® 

gf morality—that what is the duty of one 
state of life, in one sot of circumstances, 
will not and cannot be that of another. 

The following exaraplo will serve to illu¬ 
strate this posi-tlon *:—All great teachers 
have taught ‘'Resist not evil”—have taught 
tl^at the non-resisting of evil is the highest 
moral ideal. We all know that, if every 
one 0 / us living in the country attempted to 
Xiut that maxim fully into practice, the whole 
social fabric would fall to pieces, society 
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would be destroyed, the violent and the 
wicked would take possession of our pro¬ 
perties and our lives, and would do whatever 

I 

they liked with»-as. Ev^n if 'only one day 
of such non-resistance w^ere pi’actised it 
would lead to the utter dissolution of society. 
Yet, intuitively, in our heart, of hearts we 
feel the truth of the teach!n:jf, ‘‘ Resist not 
evil.’’ This seems to us to be the higliest 
ideal to aim at; yet to teach thj.s .doctrine 
only w^ould be equivalent to condemning a 
vast proporticfii oi‘ mankiiid. Not only so, it 
would be making; men feel that they were 
always doing wrong, caiisii in tlicm scruples 
of conscience in regard to all their actions ; 
it would weaken ».tben1, and that kind of 
constant self-disapproval would breed more 
vice than any other weakness. To the man 
Avho has begun to hate liimself, the gate to 
degeneration has already becomo open, and 
this is true of nations as well. 

Our first dutv is not to hate ourselves ; 
because to advance onwards %ve must hav-e 
faith in ourselves first and then in God. ** He 
who has no faith in himself can never‘have 
faith in God. Therefore, the only alternative 
remaining to us is to rv'icognize that duty and 
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morality ¥#^^tinder different circiimbtaiice^ \ 
not that the man who* rebistb evil k doing 
what i» always and in kself wrong, but that 
in the different cfrcumstance^in wkich he is 
piaoed, it may become even his duty to resisf 
evil. • 

• Some of you have read, perhaps, the 
Bhagarad-Gifd/xmd many of you in \Yestern 
countries may Jiave felt astonished at the first 
chapter, ^wherein our Sri Krishna calls 
Arjuna a hypocrite and a coward because of 
liis refusal to fight, or offer resistance, as his 
adversiries were his friends and relatives,— 
liis refusil on the plea that non-resistance 
was the highest ideal of love. This is a 
great lesson for us ^11 *to Igarn, that in all 
matters the two extremes are alike; the 
extreme positive and the extreme negative 
are alw’ays similar : when the vibrations of 

light are too slow we do not see them, nor do 

• • 

we see them when they are too rapid. So 
ivith sound «; when very low in pitcli we do 
no4 hear it, when very hiuh we do not hear 
it ^ther. of like nature is the difference 
hetweefn resistance and non-resistance One 
man doef^ not resist because he is weak, 
ylaz}', and cannot, npt because he will not ; 
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the othei' man knows that he can strike an 
irresistible blow if he like^ ; yet lie not only 
does not strike, but blesses his enemies. The 
one who resibti^;^ not from weakness commits 
si,n, and as such he can not receive any be¬ 
nefit from his nomresistapce ; while the other 
would commit a sin by oflb??ing resistancv. 
Budha gave up his throne ahd renounced his 
position ; that was true renunciation ; but 
there cannot be any question of renunciation 
in the case of a beggar who has nothing to 
renounce. So we must always be careful 
about what we really mean when we speak 
of this non-resistance and ideal love. We 
must first take care to understand whether 
we have the pow«r of resistance or not. Then, 
having the power, if we renounce it and do 
not resist, we are doing a grand act of love ; 
but if we cannot resist, and yet, at the same 
time, try to deceive Qurselves into the belief 
that we are actuated b}^ motives of the high¬ 
est love, we are doing the exact opposite. 
So Arjuna became a cQward at the sight of 
the mighty array against him ; his ** ieve 
made him forget his duty towards his dbuptry 
and king. That is why Sri Krishu'a told him 
that he was a hypocrite :—‘‘ Thou talkest* 
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like a wiise mau, but thy actions betray thee 
to be a coward; therefore, staled up and 
fight ^ 

Such is the central idea oiiKarma-Yoga,^ 
The Karma- Yogin is the laan who under¬ 
stands that tlie highest idhal is non-resist- 
a^ec, and, whc^ hlso knows that tliis non- 
resistance is the highest manifestation of 
power in actu[kl possession, and that what is 
called the^re^hting of evil is but a step on 
the way towards the manifestation of this 
* highest power, namely, non-resistance. Before 
i;eaching fittingly this highest ideal, man’s 
duty is to resist evil ; let him work, let him 
fight, let him strike straight from* the 
bh mlder. Then »nly, wlftn he lias gained 
the power to resist, will non resistance be a 
virtue. 

I once met a man in my country whom I 
had known before as a^verf stupid, dull per¬ 
son who knew noth in and had not the 
desire to know anything, and was living the 
lif5 of a brute. He asked me what he should 
do 1^ kiiow God, how he Avas to get free. 

Can you tell a lie ?’* I asked him. “ No,^ 
he replied? Then yon must learn to do bo. 
•It is better to telLa lie than to be a brute,^or 
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a log of wood i 3 ou are inactive ; 3^011 are 

f 

not certainj)^ of tlio highest state, whicli is 
be}’ond all actions, calm ai^l sei^ne ; you are 
^00 dull even do something wicked. * That 
was'an extreme case, of course, and I was Ya 
joke with liim ; hiit whai I meant was, that 
a man must be active, in * e/vdor to pas'fe 
through activity* to perfect (?aliimoss. 

Inactivity sliould be avoided by ail means. 
Activity always means re^istancf. Resist 
all evils, mental and physical ; and 'when 
you have succeeded in resisting, then will 
calmness come. It is very easy to 8^3% 
Hate not an3'bod30 resist not an3^ evil,’’ 
but rve know what tliat kind of thing 
generall3^ means ifi pi’actic<5. When the eyes 
of societ3^ are turned to\vards ns we may 
make a show ot* non-resistance, but in our 
hearts it is canker all the time. We feel the 
utter want of the calnrof non-resistanco ; we 
feel that it would be bettor for ns to resist. 
If you doaire wealth, and know at the same 
time that the whole world is of opinion 
that he who aims at wealth is a f'ery 
wicked man, you, perhaps, will not Jare to 
plunge into the struggle for weoltl?, yet all 
alpng your mind is running day and night 
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^er nmki’feg this is dowarighi 

hypocrisy will serve b 6 ptirpose. iPlimge 
m^p ihp liieii, a time, %hoB 

you haveistiiffieied and €bj€(y 0 ^ all that is 
it, will. reiiUrBoiation come ; thea wS .1 icalm^ 
ness c^ane. So AiiOl your derire for pow^ 
Vnd evetyihiil^else, artd after you have fedh 
filled the desire^ will opme the time when 
you will know that ihay aie all very little 
thiags/f hat tmtil yoa have fulfirlled this 
desire, until you have passed through that 
activity, it inapossible for you to comie ,to 
• the state of calmness and serenity and self¬ 
surrender. These ideas of serenity aud re-^ 
nuwiation have been preached for thofisands 
of years ; every bhdj h©rh*has heard of them 

*fpQm childhood, arid yet we see very few in 

#• 

tbo world that have really reached that calm 
stage in iifa I do not know if I have seen 
twenty persons in my life who are really 
calm and npn-TeBiatinf, and I have travelled' 

((^er hf^Xf the world* 

Every man ^oiild take, up his awm idesi 
and fudeavoiir to jmeomplirii it f that is a 
■sj#err|i^ nffpogirets^tlmn 

a 
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and at once him the task 6f walking 
twenty miles ; either the baby dies, or one 
in a thousand will crawl along twex^ty miles, 
to reach the end exhausted and half>dead^ 
That* is like what we generally try to do with"' 
the world. All men anu women, in any 
society, are not of the same nfind, ^ of the 
same capacity, or of the same power to do 
things ; they must have different ideals, and 
we have no right to sneer at any ideal. Let 
every one do the best he can for realizing 
his own ideal. I should not be jndged by 
your ideal, nor you by mine. The apple 
tree should not be judged by the standard of 
the oak, nor the oak by that of the apple. 
To judge the apple tree yod must take the 
apple standard ; and for the oak, there is its 
own standard ; and so it is with all of m. 
Unity in variety is the plan of the crea¬ 
tion, H owever mcih anVi women may vary 
individually, there is certainly unity in the 
background. Nevertheless^ the different 


individual chL^f’acterr and'dalsses of men and 
Womed are pjs|ural variations in the law of 
': BencOf we ought 

fay etaikidsr^far put 

npma i4i»^ Ibsfen tfaentw iviSwfa « 
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tes only anP mmaturai^ struggle, and result 
IB that inan b^ins to hate lumself and^^r^ 
bindeijeid' heebmiMg truly religidus > and 
good. Our duty ia to oncowago every on^ 
^n his struggle to live uuto his, own highett 
ideal, and strive at the same time to make 
this ideal *as near as possible to the 
truth. • 

In the Hhadu system of morality, we find 
that thi? faOt has been recognized form very 
ancient times ; and in their scriptures and 
books on ethics different rules are laid down 
for the different classes of men,—^for the 
householder, for the Sannydsin (the man 
who has renounced the world), and fflr the 
student. 

The life of every individual in Kurma^ ac¬ 
cording to the Hindu scriptures,has its peculiar 
duties apart from what belongs in common 
to universal humanity. The Hindu begins 
life as a student ; then he marries and b©r 
egmes a hoseholder ; then after becoming oM 
hejretir^^ and lastly he gives up lit© worM 
and l^omes a Simnydsin, To each of thtse 
stdg^ vof life c^tain. dhtfes ax^ 
which afe dei^min^ by As- owii Aati^ 
No-one of these stages of life is superior!»'>to 






the oUi^er | the life otf tile swirled mm is 
quite as gmeit as tilai ef themes ^rhe is iiot 
marz*ied« but has deroted ltimseli^ tp 
morki The kii^ on his throne ia< as .preat 
aiitd^'gloFiotts OB the scareSger in the sti^e^. 
Take him off his tisrone, make him do the 
work of ihe scavenger, ahd see'hOw he faresi 
Take up the scavenger and see how he will 
mle^ It is useless to say that the idan tvho 
lives ont of the world is a greater cfait than 
he who lives in the world j it is much more 
difficult to live in the w*orld and worship 


God than to give it U|» and live a free and 
easyUfhi The various stages of life have 
becozie shortened in India to two,'—that o£ 
the householder and then' of the preadaer. 
The householder mamries and carries on his 


duties as n dtisen, and the duty of the man 
who gi^ea up the world is to devote his eh* 
orgies wholly to r^ligidn, to presssh and to 
worship God^ Now yon wdl see whose life 
is the more diffienlt one. read out to 

you a few beantifid passagte from 

JWt, you iritt ^ 

a man to M a householder, and per* 
ifbrteiidl his 
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The hotxeholder should be demoted to 
; the knowledge of God should be his 
gogil of life. Tot he must wort coAstanily^ 
p^form all hisMuties ; wh^\er he dd^ ' he 
^ must give it up to God.*’ ^ * 

It is the most difficult thing to do in this 

m 

world, to wpi^t and not care for the result, 
to help a man and never think that he ou^t 
to be greateful to you, to do some good work 
and at the same time never look to see whe¬ 


ther it brings you name or fame, or brings 
nothing at all. Even the most arrant coward 
becomes a brave man when the world begins 
to praise him. A fool can do heroic deeds 
when the approbation of society is op hiiii, 
but for a man to ^do *Cons4;antly go^ works 
• without courting or caring for thesr approba¬ 
tion of his fellow-men is indeed the > highest 
sacrifice anjr man can perfoi^m. The: great 
duty of the householder is to earn a livings 
but he must t^l^ke cai^ that he does not g^t it 
by telling liesj or by cheating, or by robbing 
otbf^rs^ ^ tod Inb must “remember that W 

is^or th# service of God, his life is for 


yijpe^fcfhe pboiinidtho I^eed7<^.: ^:hr^T"^;}■'''tr^^> 

^ Knowing that inotherilind Is^erv 
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bolder alirajs, and by all ni^aus^ must please 

_ w 

tbem« If the inother Is pleaaed, and the 
&the]^, God il pleaaed with that man. Xhat 
child is really a i^ood child wSo never peaks' 
Mrsh words to his parents. 

“ Before parents one must not utter 
jokes, must not show restlessne^^ must not 
show anger or temper. Before mot&er, or 
father* a child must bow down low, and he 
must stand up in their presence, and must 
not take a seat until theyv order him to 
sit. 


‘'If the householder enjoys food and 
drink and clothes without first seeing that 
his mother and father, his children, his wife, 
and the poor, are supplied, he is committing 
a sin. The mother and the father are the 
causes of this body, so a man must undergo 
a thousand trouble in order to do good to 
them. ■ 

O t 

“Even so is his duty to his wife ; no 
man should scold bis wife, and he must 


idways tnaintain her as if jihe were his owii 
inolher. And even when he is in the gr^t* 
est difhculties and ttoubks, 
ibow anger to his 
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sides his wife—if he touches her mentally' 
with the least part of his mind—that man 
goes tp dark hell* JEven in private no man 
ought to» touch ^anether woma^ or her clo- 
s ; even when she is not there the clothes • 
owned by any woman oth^r than his wife 
sj^ould not be torched. 

** Before women he mu^t not talk im^ 
proper language, and never brjJg of his 
powers. He must not say ‘I have done this, 
and I have done that.^ 

“ The householder must always please his 
wife*with wealth, clothes, love, faith, and 
‘words like nectar, and never do anything to 
disturb her. That man who h*as succeeded 
in getting the love of & chaste wife has suc¬ 
ceeded in his religion and has all the 
virtues," 

The following are duties towards child- 
Pen 

• • 

*‘AsOn should be well taken care of 
until he k four years of age ; after that he 
shenld be edocated^ . When he is 20 y^ira of 
age.the father nauBt not think of him at; a 
Jiiy I he is his own equal, Imngr 
a hoselpile*. blmeelf.^ Exactly insaate 
<ma&iu8r;^|ia daughter Mdiould hei hnn^ht 
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and lYith the greatest care should be educat-^ 
ed. And when she married* the father 
Ought to gi^e her jewels g-nd 'Wealth' , 

“ Then thp duty of the man is'^towards 
his brothers and sisters, and towards, the 
children of his brothers and sisters, if they 
are poor, and towards his o^er relatives, his 
friends and his servants. Then his duties 
are towards the people of the same village, 
and the poor, and any one that comes to him 
for help. Having sufficient means, if the 
householder does not take care to give gifts 
to his relatives and to the poor, know him 
to be only a brute ; he is not a human 
being. 

Excessive cjtre iu food, in clothes, and 
in self-love, and taking excessive care in 
beautifying the body and parting the hair 
should be avoided. The householder must 
be pure in heart and clean in body, always 
Active and always ready for work. 


To his enemies the householder must* 
be a hero. Them he must resist. That o is 


the duty of householder.**' He must 
down! in a cojmer and weep, add talS 
^asa, a&oot r -nOnf r^Sstahee^ ■: If aabt^ 
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not donmhift diit;; And to bis fri^det and 
lirda^iv^ftfle laiiat be a8 ;g^ntle % lamb«_- 
the daty Of the hcto$elM)ldar not to 
^aj reveiJleoce te the wieked /teeausil, if 
mreiHances the irhsMed people of tW t^Orldj 

I i 

he patrouiaes ^rkkadnesis f aiid it will bo k 
^eat mistake*!? he disregards those wlto aife 
Worthy of respect, the good people* SO mhai 

, t 

not be gashing in bis friendships ; he must 
not go cftit making friends everywhere ; hO 
most watch actions of the men he wants to 
make fnends with, and their dealings with 
*other men, reason upon them, and thco! 
make friends. 


These three things be must not ielk of 
He must not talk In public*of his own fiune | 


he must not preach his own name or his own 
powers'; he must not talk of his wealth, m 
of aaiy thing that has been mentioned to him 
privfirfiely. ? ' • . 

If ho lism committ^ mistake, and 
i^e has engage himself in a work whi^^le 


sure to fail^ Wha&e#< big or smidl, hem|ast 
not ..:;thi|a:v^^ things,;. 0t ma'ke-' 

t use; of i;talldu^;o|i^p!k^ 

. the ’ ■ world f T%ey^w e&uaiet ^;^be 
itndonei A JW w he hsie done he m^t 
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buffer 5 as a hou&ebolder toueft trj and do 
betted. The wdrld aympathises ealy with 
the 6tr6ti^ and the poweifet ^ * > 

/ ** A tnan xSfUst not Isay he is pool, or that 

heia wealthy—he must not bragiof his 
Wealth. Let him 'keep his own counsel ; this 
is his religious duty."* This* is not mere 
woeld-wlsdom | if a man does not do so, he 
may be held to be immoral. 

The householder is the basis, the prop, 
of the whole society ; he is the principal 
earner* liverybody—the poor, the weak^ 
the children and the women who do not 
work—all live upon the householder ; so 
there must be certain duties that he has to 
perform, and these duties* must make hiin 
feel strong to perform themi and not make 
him think that he is doing things .beneath 
bii iideaL ^Therefore, done some¬ 

thing weaki or has committed some mistake, 
he must not say so in ^nblic ^ and if he is 
engaged in some entei^^ ipd knnws |f^e 
is enreto %il in. it, epeiiipof lt. 

Suclt sdf^poeug^ onJf ^br,^ 

but nl^o ai^ Kim 

..legitimate: 

duties in life. At the same time, he must 
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struggle hard to acquire these thiugs—-firstly, 
knowledge, and secondly wealth, - It is his 
duty, and if lfe,dot8 not do his duty he it 
nobody* A householder who (foes not strug^ • 
gle to get wealth is jnimora]. If he is Idjzsy, 
and content to lead 3 lazy life, he is immoral, 
because upon lum depend hundreds. If he 
gets riches handi eds of others will be thereby 
supported. • 

If thefe were not in this city hundreds 
who had striven to become ricli; and who 
had acquired wealth, where would all this 
(Civilisation, and theae almshouses and great 
houses be ? Co 

Going after wealth in such a case 4rf not 
bad, because that wealth is for distribution. 
The householder is the centre of Ijfe and sbf 
piety. It is a worship for him to acquire 
and spend wealth nobly, for the householder 
wjio struggles to get rich by good means and 
for purposes |s doing practically the 

i. ' 

saiqie pipg fqr of salvation 

as the imohorip dc^ hi ht^ when hoidl 
praying.•;Ohly:-' tfie^eSid- 
reniTagpeGte of the saihe virtue of Oelf^si^^ wtt 

^ 4e?ptioii to God and to sdl Um M 



i 

r. 




*^He must struggle tk> aoqmm a good 
same Isy aH ^eam I au^ Mnsstr g|ue up 
tiiem mutt uot <gaiu^0 unost 

tnove iif tlie oompauioniiilp of Ibe 
wb^d ^; %e mmt tkoi tdl aud ^mst uot 
be the oanse of trouble td others.’* 

Ofte^ people enter into things tinej have 
hot the Means to adcomplish, and the remit 
is that they cheat others to attain their own 
ends. Then there is in all things '^the time 
factor to bd taken into consideration ; what 
at one time might be a failure, would’per-i 
haps, a^ another time he a very greai^ 


success. - 

househ^der must speak truth, and 
apeak gently, using words which people 
like, which will do good to others ; neither 
must ho brag of hk own doings, not talk of 
iho businoss of other men. 


Thji hoi^ehblder by constructing re-, 
aervofcrs tfer bedding #a trees 

Oh the i^adiadm, 

ibri^u aiid anlmalsi^^^ r|^a and 


liiU & .'oilo of ^oetirliie ef 

'^k' ^uiy - el - 
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houseliol<ier. There is a<^ne later on, where 
it sajs that “if the householder dies m 
battlfe, fighting fpr his country or his reli* 
gion, he comes to the sfv^o goal tho, 
Yogin by meditation,*’ shoY ing thereby •that 
what is duty for on« is nof duty for another ; 
at the s^e tkjffe, it does not say that this 
duty is lowering and the other glevating ; 
each duty hu^its own place and fitness, and 
according to tiie circumstances in which we 
are placed, so must wo perform our duties. 

One idea comes out of all this, the con- 
^emnation of all weakness. This is a parti¬ 
cular idea in all our teaching^ which I like, 
either in philosophy, jor in religion, •r in 
work. If you read the Veflas you will find 
this word always repeated—“ fearlessness ^ 
—fear nothing. Fear is a sign of weakness* 
A man must go about his duties without 
taking notice of the sneers and the ridicule 
of the World. 

If a man gives up and goes out of th6 
wotid to worship Gqd, he must not think 
tha^ these, who live in the world and work 
for *the^ good of the world, are not worship¬ 
ping God ^ neither must those who live iti 
the i^orhh for wife and ohildreiii thi!& tlj^t 
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those who give world are- low vaga¬ 

bonds, y; Ea^h is great in his own place. This 
thought ;I win illustrate story, 

^ . A obtain ^iog used to inquire of all 
the Sannydsins that came to his eounti^, 
Whi< h is the greater man—he who gives 
up the world and becomes A ^Sannyasin^ oi‘ 
lie who lives in the world and performs his 
iutii s as a householder M%ny wi^e men 
|>ought to solve the problem, Somq asserted 
that the Sannyusin was the greater, upon 

w^hich the king demanded that they should 

• • 
prove their assertion. When they could not, 

he ordered them to marry and become 

householders.^ Then others came and said, 

o 

** The householder who performs his duties 
is the greater man.’* Of them, too, the king 
demanded proofs. When they could not 
give them, he made them also settle down 
as householders. , o 

At last there came a you^g Sannyastn, 
.and the king similarly inquired of him also. 
Ho answered, Each^, O king, ris equally 
great in his place.” Prove this to one,” 
afcked 1 the king. ‘^I will prove it tb you,” 
aid ‘* buk you cmust ;6rst 

l Jt /few days, th^ 
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I may ba able io to you wKat I 

Bay/’ The king Consented and foUoiiveA the 
Safii^f^n %>xxt aJT his own territory and 
passed through many other /erritorks, unt|i 
fhey came at laet to another kihgdoir? Im 
the capital of thatkingdoba a great ceremony 
Vas goipg oif. * The king and the Sunnyastn 
heard tbi-aound of drums and paiisie, and 
heardiaiso the criers crying ; the people were 
assembled in the streets in gala dressy and a 
great proclamation was being made. The 
kin^ and the Sannyasin stood there to see 
what was going on. The crier was proclaim¬ 
ing loudly that the princess, daughter of the 
king of that country,^ was going to AJhoose 
a husband from* among* those assembled 
before her. 

it was an old custom in India for prin^ 
cesses to choose husbands in this way ; and 
each one of them .natprall}^ had certain 
ideas of the sort of man she wanted for a 
husband > 'some would hAve the haudsomefet 
ntlin, others would^ have tie richest, and 
soon. This princess, in the most splendid 
ar^J** being carried oh a thrOney hnd 
the annonncemeiat was made by crieri^hat 
the princess so-and-so was abom; to choose 
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tier Husband. Then all the prince^i of tho 
n^tgbboairh^od put on their brawes^t attire 
and presented themselves bpfore her,^ Stmie- 
times they t<J^ had their own ilriers to 
enumerate their advantages and the. reasons 
ia*hy they hoped the princess would choose 
them. As the princess wah* taken round 
'and looked at them and heard what they 
had to offer, if she was not ^pleased with 
wh it she saw and heard, she said, to her 
bearers, “ Move on,** and no more notice 
was taken of the rejected suitors. If, how- 

i 

ever, the princess was pleased with any one, 
of them she threw a garland of flowers 
upon him* nnd he became her husband. 

The princess of the country to which our 
king and the Sannyasin had come was hav*^ 
ing one of these interesting ceremoniesR 
She was the most beautiful princess in the 
world, and the husband of the. princess 
would be ruler of the kingdom after her 
father’s death. The idea of the princess was 
to marry the handsomest man, but she could 
not, for a long time, fin^ the right oneu to 
please her. Several times these meetings 
had taken place, i^id yet the pru^cess had 
not selected any one for her husband. This. 
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meeting was the most splendid of all; more 
peoplg than ever had come to it^^aiid it was 
a most gorgeous ^cene. The ^incess came 
ii^ on a throne, and the bearers carried her* 
from place to place. She ^oes not seem to 
(jfire for any and every one becomes 
disappointed that this meeting also is to be 
broken up without any one being chosen. 
Just then comes a young man, a Sannyasin, 
as handsome as if the sun had come down 
to the earth, and he stands in one corner of 
the ^ assembly, watching what is going 
^he throne with the princess comes near 
him, and as soon as she sees the beautiful 
Sannyasin, she stops ftnd throws the gar- 
Igind over him. The young Sannyasin 
seizes the garland and throws it oflP, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ What nonsense do you mean by that v 
I am a Sannyasin, What is marriage to 
me? The king of that country thinks that 
perhaps this man is poor, and so does not 
daie to marry the princess ; he says to him# 
“ With my daughter goes half my kingdom 
now, and the whole kingdom after my 
deathaij^ puts the ge^rland again on the 
Sannyasin, The young inau throws it off 
,onc§ more, sayingWhat nonsense i$ tbiS? 
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I do not want to marrjr,” and walks quickly 
away from tlie assembly. * 

Now the pf^ncess had falleh so much in 

(• 

lover with this young man that she said, ‘‘<1 
must marry this man or^ I shall die and 
she went after him to bring him back. Then 
our other Sunnyasin, who had brought our 
king there, said to him, ‘‘King^ let us follow’ 
this pair so they walked after them, but 
at a good distance behind. The young 
Sannyasin who had refused to marry the 
princess walked out into the country for 
several miles, when he came to^ forest and 
struck into it j and the princess followed him 
and the other *twa followed them. Sow 
this young Sannyasin was well acquainted 
with that forest and knew all the intricate 
passages in it, and suddenly he jumped into 
one of these and disappeared, and the prin¬ 
cess nould not discover him. After trying 
for a long time to find him she sat down 
under a tree and began weep, for she did 
not know the way to get out of the forest 
again. Then ^ur king and the other 
Sannyasin came up ii& her and scad, Do 
n^t weep ; we w31 ahow you the way out of 
itijis fo^rest, but it is too dark for us to 
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find it now. Here is a big tree ^ let us re^^t 
under it, and in the morningwill go 
early afid show /ou the road Jp get out.” 

^ Now a little bird and his wife and three? 

little baby-birds lived on Ijiat tree, in a nest. 

'0 

Ibis little bir^•looked down and saw the 
three people under the tree and said to his 
wife, ‘‘ My dear, what shall be d^ne ; here 
are some guests in the house, and it is 
winter, and we have no fire ?” So he flew 
away and got a bit of burning firewood in 
his‘'beak and dropped it before the gue6t^, 
and they add^jd fuel to it and made a blazing 
fire. But the little bird was not satisfied. 
He said again to his ^^fe, My dear, what 
fchall we do ? There is nothing to give these 
people to eat, and they are hungry, and we 
are householders ; it is our duty to feed any 
one who comes to the house. I must do what 
1 can, I will give them my body.” So he 
plunged down into the midst of the fire and 
perished. The guests saw him falling and 
triid to save him, but he was too quick for 
thgm and dashed into the fire and was 
killed. . . 

• The little bird‘s wife saw what her 
^hu^band did, and. she, said, ^VHere Are tbVee 
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persons and only one .little bird for them 
to eat. It i?i not enough,; it is my duty 
as a wife not to let mv husband's effort be 
in vain j let them have my body also,” and 
she plunged down into the fire and was 
burned to dexth. 

Then the throe babv-birds, when thcv 

saw what' was done, and that there was 

still not moiigh fooJ for the three guests, 

% 

said, Oar parents have done what they 
could and still it is not enough. It is our 
duty to carry on the work of oar parents ; 
let our bodies go too.’’ And they all dash¬ 
ed down into the fire also. 

The three people ‘could not eat these 
birds, and they were amazed at what they 
saw. Somehow or other they passed the 
night without food, and in the morning the 
king and the Surmyamti sliowed the princess 
the Way, and she wetii hack to father. 

Then the Sunny am said to the king. 
King, you have seen that each is great .in 
his own place. If you want to live in ^he 
world live like those, birds, ready at any 
mooient to sacrifice yourself for 0|^er8. Jf 
you WfHiit to renounce, the world be like 
thiit young m$in to wh(m the mo^t beauti- 

iif> * 
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ful woman and a kingdOm were as nc^faing. 
If you want to be a kousebolder hold yonr 
H % A sacrifice |dc the welfife of others^ 
ond if you choose the life of ^Enunciation do 
nht even look at beauty, and money,* and 
power. Eich is great in his own place, but 
fhe duty.of the hue ii not the d uty of the 
other.’* 


CHAPTER HI. 

tTnselfislx charity is the secret of 

saving work. 

Helping others physically, by relieving 
their physical needs, is indeed great; but 
the help is greatert accordiag as the need is 
greater and according as the help is far- 
reaching. If a man^s want can be removed 
for an hour, it is helping him indeed ; if his 
wants can be removed,for n year it will be 
more help to him ; if his wants can be re¬ 
moved fur ever, it is surely the greatest 
help that can be ^ given him. Spiritual 
knci^ledge is the only thing that can remove* 
otui; miseries for ever ; any other knowledge 
satisfies ^wants only for a time. If the 
•nature of the man be changed^ ifchen alone all 
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his 'wa^ts will vaniBh for ever. It i» only 
with the knowledge c>f the epirit that the 
faculty of wailt is annihilated for ever*; so 
helping man sptritaally is' the* highest ihelp 
t&at can be given to him ; he who gives msBfn 
spiritual kfiowledge*is the«greitest benefactor 
of mankind, and therefore* it is .that wb 
always find that those are the most powerful 
of men who have helped man, in satisfying 
his spiritual needs ; indeed spirituality is 
the true basis of all our activities in life. 
A spiritually strong and sound man will be 
strong in every other respect, if he so wishes ^ 
and until there is spiritual strength in man¬ 
kind <^ven physical needs cannot be well 
satisfied. Next to spiritual help comes 
intellectual help ; the gift of knowledge is 
far higher than the giving of food and 
cloj^hes ; it is even Higher than giring life to 
a man, becaues the ^eal, life of man consists 
in Ihn ac juision of the knowledge of truth ; 
ignorJnee is deaths knowledge is life. Life is 
of very little value, if it a life in the d^rk, 
a Hie groping blindly through ignoranoa end 
misery. JSTeJCt in order comes, of bouijt«» 
helping a man physically. l?herfforei ^ in 
connderiug the question of Our helping- 
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Others, we must always bear in mind not to 
commit the mistake of thinking that physical 
help is ,the only hjtflp that can • be giirien by 
man to man ; physical help j8 the last and 
the least of its kind, because, there is, ip re¬ 
gard to it, no permanent* satisfaction. The 
ftiisery that I •feel when I am hungry is 
satisfied by eiting, but hunger returns 
again ; my mjsery can cea^e altogether only 
when I ijm satisfied beyond all want. Then 
hunger will not make me miserable ; no 
distress, no misery, no sorrow will be able 
^to move me. That help which tends to make 
us strong spiritually is, of course, help of 
the highest value ^ next to it comes iptellec- 
ual help, and aftes that physical help. 

• The miseries of the world cannot be 


cured by simply offering physical help ; until 
man's nature changes, these physical needs 
will always arise, an^ miseries will always 
be felt, and no Amount of physical help 


given to the world will cure them completly. 
Wie only solution^ Of thO problem of *ajl 
th« mril and mbei^y in the ^orld is to make 
mankind pure; ‘I^Orance is the %0flrtr^f 
all the eyihahd^idji the misery^We eW. 


men 
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and if we can accomplish this, if all man** 
kind becomes pure and spiritually strong 
and educated,'then alone ^ will misery ce«se 
in the world,\r.nd not before then. We 
may*, convert every house in the country 
into a charity asylum ; wft may fill the land 
with hospitals, hut the misery, of man will 
still continue to exist until man’s character 
changes. ^ 

We read in the Bhagavut-Gita r gain and 
again that we must all work inccssr.ntly, 
and that all work is by nature compo .ed of 
good and evil. We cannot do any work^ 
which has not some part of good some¬ 
where ^ there cannot be any work which has 
not a tendency t© cause ,some barm some¬ 
where. Every work that is done must 
necessarily be a mixture of good and evil ; yet 
we are commanded to work incessantly ; 
the-good and the evil will both have their 
Results, will produce t\\Q\r Karma ; the good 
action will entail upon us good effect ; the 
acUom bad effect ; afOd good and bad 
a^,botb b^Pindag^ of the ^soul, Ihe. ^elution 
reached in tN regard to this |>cod&ge* 

producing if we do 

we 4oi i| 
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will not have any binding effect on our soul. 
We shall try to understand wh%t* is meant 
by this ‘inon-attachment ’ to v^rk. 

^ This is the one great central idea in the' 
Gltd ; to do work incessantly, but to be not 
n^tached to it^ <ar its results. ^^Samskara^ 
can be translated very nearly by inherent 
tendency. Using the simile of a lalie for the 
mind, every ripple or every wave that rises 
in the mind, when it subsides, does not die 
•out entirely, but leaves a mark behind ; and 
thcrods the future possibility of that wave 
coming out again. This mark, whatever 
may be its nature, with the possibility of the 
of the wave reappeyin^, is •what is called 
Sr^mskara, Every work that we do, every 
movement of the body, every thought that 
we think, leaves such an impression on the 


iriind-stuff and even when such impressions 
are not obvious on the surface they are 
sufficiently strong to work beneath the sur- 
faoc^, sub-consciouily.^ What we are every 
moment is (ietermihed bv the sum total of 
such^ previous topre^sions on the 


What" <iii'4his'■ mom eht' -i^ ■ -the^''eSebt' 

of the Slim the dile 

^ past life. This really what is meahl 
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by character ; each man’s character is' deter-i 

mined by the sum total of these impresaiose 

of past life and^thought. If^oo^imjnressiona 

preTail, the cha1*acter becomes good ; if! bad 

ones pre^vuil, it becomes bad. If a man 

continnonsly hears bad Vords, thinks bad 

• 1 • 

thoughts, does bad actions, his mind wplbe 
full of bad impres'sions or marks ; and they, 
unconsciously, will govern the* tendency of 
his thought and work. In fact, these bad 
impressions are always working, and their 
expression in his case must be eviL;and that 
man will be a bad man ; he cannot help it ;* 
the sum total of these impressions in him 
c reate the strong jnotive power for the doing 

of bad actions ; he will be like a machine in 

0 

the hi^nds of his impressions, and they will 
force him to do evil. Similarly, if a man 
thinks good thoughts and does good works, 
the sum total of his motive*inaking mental 
impressions will be good ; and they, in. a 
similar manner, will force him to do ""gc^d 
even in spite of himselfif" When a naftn ^ha* 
done so m^ch good worl; and thoi^ht m 
many gooj^ thon^is that 
ibter^ te!t)4M»:sy M h^ i^ r good^ 

eyen if he /wiehM eyU, h4 
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in the sum tbtal of its tendencies^ will not 
allow him to do so; the tendencies will turn 
him’back from, * evil ; he cannot but be 
wholly under the influence^ of the good 
tendencies. When Bueh is the case, a man’s 
good character is said to be established. 

* As the toftoise tucks his feet and head 
inside of his shelly ^ndf yon may kijl him and 
break him in#pieees^ and yet he will not come 
out, Oven so the character of that tnan who 

ti 

has control over his motive centres and 
organs is unchangeably established. He 
•controls his own inner forces, and nothing 
can draw them out against his will. By 
this continuous refl^ of good thctights, 
good impressions feoving over the surface of 
Ihe mind, the tendency for doing good be-- 
comes strong and as the result we feel able 
to control the inrfrtyas (the sensory and 
motor organ|). Thus ^lone will character be 
established ; then alone you get to truth; 
such a man is safe for ever ; he cannot do 
any evil > you may >throw him anywhere ^, 
you may place him. in any coinpany ; there 
will be no danger.for him. Them is a still 
higher At%e than having this gobd#ndmicy, 
and that is the desire for liberaHon; Ifou 
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must remember that freedom of the soul 
is the goal^of all our India Yog as ^ and each 
of them is eVjually productive ^f the same 
result. Just fy work men may get to Vhere 
Buddha got largely by meditation or Cjhrfet 
by prayer. Buddha was a working Jnmii ; 
Christ was a Bhaktaj and the same .goal wal^ 
reached by them. The difficulty is 

here. Liberation means entire freedom— 
freedom from the bondages of good> as well 
as from the bondages of evil. A gulden 
chain is *as much a chain as an iron one. 
There is a thorn in my finger, and I use» 
another thorn to take the first thorn out, 
and when I have taken it out I throw both 
thorns aside ; I hKave no necessity for keep¬ 
ing the second thorn, because both arfe 
thorns after all. So the bad tendencies are 
to be counteracted by the good tendencies, 
and the bad marks on* the mind should be 
rmoved by the fresh waves of good impres¬ 
sions, until all that is evil almost disapp^rs, 
or is subdued and held in control in a corner 
of the mind ; but after that, the good tendcn- 
5cies have also to be conquered ;f ; only 
the '‘attached’Vbecomei the ^‘unailnchtd.’^ 
Wprk ; but let not the action or the thought‘ 
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^rodEde ftny strong iEipreasioH oh tbe mind ; 
let tiliO ripples borne and go j iet huge* Ac¬ 
tions •jprck^ed "from the ^ nicies attd ^ ^ the 
hriiiii, hot let them not ^ake ^ny deep 
impression <«i your soul, fto-ir can this i>e 
done ? We 3i|ay ^ee it easily enough that 
the impression of any action^ to which we 
attach ourselves, remains lasting^. 

I may mhet hundreds of persons dtHitig 
the da^^, and amonig thmn meet also one 
whom I love ; and wimn I retire at night I 
muy try to think of all the faces I saw, but 
only that face comes before the mind-^the 
face which I meet perhaps only for 
minute, and which I «lbve^ ; all the ‘others 
have vanisbed. My attachment to this 
particular person caused a deeper impresrion 
on ray mind than all the Other faces. Physio- 
logi^Uy, thh impressions have all been the 
samb J dve^bha of ifiefhces Aat I saw gdt 


itself pietuired bn the i^tiha, and the brain 
tgbk'thb^pidih^ ;therb'-'wa^'-ho 

dj^h’the ■ In 

'^dhe ^ ‘Oadb' of Whbtd 1' 



we other 

laces leund -W^- favoUrabia ^9mo^S$ii&QSk in wy 
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miBd 5 moat of themi p^rjiaps, wara entiraly 
new faces about which 1 had never thought 
before, bnt th^t one face, ^ of Which I got 
only a glimpse^ 'somehow found fovo^pble 
associations inside. Perhaps I had piethred 
him in my mind for year's, knew hundred^ 
of things about him, and this ohe new vision 
of him found hundreds of kindred things 
inside my mind, and all these' associations 
were aroused ; this impression on lAy men¬ 
tal vision was a hundred times more than 
the seeing of all those different faces. to¬ 
gether, and, such being the case, a tremen¬ 
dous effect, would be at once and naturally 
proddced by it u]^n the mind. 

Therefore, be unattached let things 

work ; let brain centres work ; wwk iiices- 
santljf hut Jet , not even a single ripple 
cpnc|uer the mind. Work as if you w^re a 
stranger in this lantljf Se sojourner ; work 
incessantly^ h^^t do apt bind yourse|ye3 to 
the things pf this wprld is temble. 

This woryi^^no^fpur J^hitetio^^ it it? only 
one of wWSi' we 
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reason of nature^s existence is for the <%duca- 
tion of the soul it has no othe?* meaning ; 
it is there* tecsase the 801^1 nanst hare 
knowledge, and throagh knowledge free iU 
self. If we remember this always, we Shall 
never be attached tb nature : we shall know 

• ^ i ' ^ 

that nature is*a book in which we are to 
read, and that when we have gained the 
required knowledge, the book is of no n|ore 
value to*us. Instead of that, however, we 
are identifying ourselves with nature ; we 
are thinking that the soul is for nature* that 
the spirit is for the flesh, and, as the common 
saying has it, we think that man “ lives to 
eatand not “ eats to live ;” we ar^ con- 
tinually making this mistake ; we are re¬ 
garding nature, as ourselves and are becoming 
attached to it ; and as soon as this attach¬ 
ment comes, there is the deep imp*ession on 
the soul, which bindsAjs dbwn and makes us 
work not for freedom but like slaves. 

^ The whole gl«t of this teaching is. that 

you should work like a muster and not as a 
* #' 

smve; work iiM>888aatfyj but do do 
sl^vcf’# not' see how i edery- 

^ body^'l|<^%f'f:i,Kroh©dy -cut''Ahs-sdtofhthey: at 
rest ; werk 
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like is niiscxj ^ it is all 

selfish ivt»rk; W^ freedoih i Work 

through The word lotre k'Very di^Shnfit 
rto uttderstand i love never comes mtil[tiiere 
isi^eedom. There is no true love 
in the slave. If you buy u slave and tio him 
down in ohaihs and make hiin work for yau^ 
he Will work like a drudge, hut there will 
be ^no love in him. So when * wc ourselves 

work for the things of the world ah slaves, 

» 

there can be no love in as, and our work is 
not true work. The same thing appliec to 
the work done for relatives and friends, morc^ 
to work done for our own s^ves. Selfish 


work' is slave’s work; *aad here is a proof 
whether any work is seMsh not. Every 
act of love brings happiness with it ; there 
can be no true act of love wMbh does tio"l 


briaig peace and Mess the result of 

its reaetion. Ilea^ exisbisnce, real knowledge, 
and real love are eternmify cooneoled w^ 
one mioth^ and In i^t thr^^ in' ^oqe : 
whei^ one of t 

fbe f Ihfey^are '^thh;;:;#rfiO- 


#ithout a)8Coond4»^e>Epa^^ 

iss; When tbattmsisiieiiee relative, 


we 


ine 
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comes in its turn modified into the knowledge 
of the things of the ; and that blih* 

forms the foundation of all trde love known 

to the heart of man, Ther^^fore true love 

• 

ean never react so as to cause pain either to 
to the lover or to •the beloved. Suppose a 
*iwan lo^es a woman ; he wishes to have her 
all to himself and feels extremply jealous 
about her ev^ry moment; he wants her to 
bit near* him, to stand near him, and to eat 
and move at his bidding. He is a slave to 
her, and wishes to have her as his slave. 
That is not love ; it is a kind of morbid 
affection of the slave, falsely insinuating 
itself as love. It cannot be love, because it is 
painful i if she dofes not do what he wants. 
It brings him pain. With love there is no 
painful reaction ; love only brings a reaction 
of bliss ; if it "does not, it is not love ; we are 
then mistaking something else for love. 
When you have succeeded in loving your 
husband, your wife, your children, tixe whole 
world, the universe,* in suoU a manner that, 
tlifire is no reaction of pain or jealousy, no 
s<flfish feeling, then you are in a fit state to 
be unattached. 

Krishna says, “ Look at me, Arjuna If 
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I stop from wQj^ ^ for one moment the 
whole universe wilfflSe. Yet J'have nothing 
to gain from ^the universe#; I '^ra the, one 
pord ; I have i.othing to gain from Wq^k ; 
but why do I work p Because 1 love tBe 
wOrid.’* God ‘unattached because He 
loves that kind of real love tnakOs us un¬ 
attached. o Wherever there is mere worldly 
attachment, the tremendous digging to the 
things of the World,, you must know that it 
is all physical^ a sort of physical attraction 
between sets of particles of matter, some¬ 
thing that attracts two bodies nearer and* 
nearer all the time, and if they cannot get 
near enough produces ^lain , but where there 
is real love it ^oes not rest on physical 
attachment at all. Loving persons may be 
a thousand miles away from one another, 
true love will be all the same', it does not 
die , and there Will Viever be from it any 
painful reaction. 

To attain this unattachment is almost a 
life-work, but as soon as we get to this point 
we attain the goal of love and become free; 
tbe bondage of nature falls from us, &nd 
we see nature as it is ; nature forges no more 
chains for us j we stand entirely free and 
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, , « 

take not the refults of.work into considera- 

, ■■.Vi' 

tion ; who then cares for what »the results 
may be*? Thge toan who wprks through 
freedom and love need not c«fre for results,* 
as he is himself altogether unselfish and his 
work cannot r^act* so as to produce pain 
anywhere. 

Do you ask anything from youf children 
in return for firhat you have given them ? It 
is your duty to work for them, and there the 
matter ends. Whatever you wish to do' for 
a particular person, a city, or a state, do it 
*by all means, but assume the same attitude 
as you have towards your children—expect 
nothing in return.^ If you* can incessantly 
t^ake the position in which you are always 
the ^iver, in which everything given by you 
is a free offering to the world, without any 
thought of any return^ then will not your 
work bin4 you by attachment Attachment 
comes only where we expect something in 
return for what we do« 

Jf working like slaves results in selfish¬ 
ness and attachpient to resnlts, worklpg as 
master^ of our own minds gives rise to the 
.bliss of unatiachment. We often talk of 
^I’ight and justice, but we fiti4 ttot in |he 
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world right and juatice^ are dealt with like 
mere baby’s "talk. There are only two things 

that are positively active in ^guiding the * jeon- 

\ ^ 

duct of men ;' they are might /and m%cy. 
The exercise of might is invariabiy the 
exercise of selfishness, “All,.and' Wo- 
men try to make the most of whatever power 

* V • ' * 

or advantage they have. Mercy is heaven 
itself ; to be good we h ive all toffee merciful. 
Even justice and right and might stand on 
mercy. All thought of obtaining any re¬ 
turn for the work we do hinders our spirit¬ 
ual progress ; nayj in the end they bring 
much misery in their train, it is only work 
that is done as a %©e-t^ill offerii^ to human¬ 
ity and to iiature4hat does n6t ^ with 
it any binding attachment. Th^re is,another 
way in which this idea of self¬ 

less chmty can be put into pi^tice ; that 
is, by upon ^ in 

case we believe Here we 

irive up all the ttm&i of the 

• liOrd ; and, warshipping Him thus, w© have 
no right to expect naythi^ from mankind 
for ,. the work -1^;/^Tbe^ l:hiniself 
works Incessantly and Ssrevta* attach- 

pienh as water cannot wet tim lotus 
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leaf, SO work cannot bind the unselfish man 
by giving rise to attachment to ^ults. The 
self-less‘and \ixiattached man tmay go into 
the very heart of a crowded and sinful city ? 
he will not thereby become mixed in sin. 

, This idea complete self-sacrifice is 
illustrated in the following story :—After 
the battle of Kurukshetra the five‘Pandava- 
brothers performed a great sacrifice and 
made very large gifts to the poor. All the 
people expressed, amazement at the greatness 
and •richness of the sacrihee, and said that 
such a sacrifice the world had never seen be¬ 


fore. But, after the ceremony, there came a 
little mungoose ; half If: s bc^dy was golden, 
ajid the other half was brown ; and he 
beaan to roll on the floor of the sacrificial 
hall. Then he said to those around, “You 


are all liars ; this is no sacrifice.” ‘'What 
they exclaimed, “you say this is no sacrifice 


fo 

■ 

T 


do you not know how money and jewels 
were poured out upon the poor and every 


onejiiecame rich and happy ? This was the 
most wonderful sacrifice any man ever per¬ 
formed.*’ But the mungoose said, ‘‘There waa 
gnee a little village, and in it there dwelt a 
^oor Brahmin, with his wife, his son and his 


6 
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son’s wife. They were very poor and lived 
on alms gait&^d by preaching and teaching, 
for which ment^ made small gifts ta them. 
There came in tliat land a three years’ famine, 

f 

and *the poor Brahmin suffered more than 
ever. At last for five' days the family 
starved, but on the sixth day the father bro¬ 
ught horn era little barley flour, which he had 
been fortunate enough to find, rftid he divid 
ed it into four parts, one for each member of 
the family. They prepared it for their me»l, 
and just as they were about to eat it a knock 
c tme at the door. The father opened it,’ 
and there stood a guest. Now in India a 
gnest^is a sacred person; he is as a god 

for the time being, and must be treated as 

1 

such. So the poor Brahmin said, ‘Come in> 
sir ; you are welcome.’ He set before the 
guest his own portion of the food, and the 
guest quickly ate ft up, and then said, ‘Oh, 
sir, you have killed me ; I have been stirv- 
ing for ton days, and this little bit* has but 
• increased my hunger,’ Tbtn the wife said 
to her husband, ‘Give him my share,’ but the 
husband said ‘Not so.’ The wife, however, 

^ ^ * t 

insisted, saying, ‘Here is a poor man, and it 
is our duty as householders to see that 
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is feci, and it is my duty as a wife to give 
him my portion, seeing that have no 

more\tq oifer hinj' Then she^ve her share 
to the guest, and he ate it up, and said he 
was still burning with hunger. So the* son 
said, •Take my portion aRo ; it is the duty of 
a son to.help his. father to fulfil his obliga¬ 
tions.’ The guest ate that, but remained 
still unsatisfied ; so the sou’s wife gave him 
lier portfion also. That was sufficient, and 
the guest departed, blessing them. That 
nigjit those four people died of starvation. 

► A few granules of that flour had fallen on 
the floor, and when I rolled my body on 
them, half of it because golden, as yoti*see it. 
Since then I have •been all* over the world, 
hoping to find another sacrifice like that, but 
nowhere have I found one ; nowhere else 
has the other half of my body been turned 
into gold. That is why* I say this is no 
sacrifice.^ 

^ This idea of charity is going out of India ; 
grand men are becoming less and less., 
Wfien I was first learning English I read an 
Erfglish story book, where the first story 
was about a dutiful boy who had gone out to 
*wofl?’*and had given some of his mone;^ to 
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his old mother, and this was praised In thre<; 
or four p^e?. What was that after iillv 
No Hindu can ever uh/ierstand thf* great 
moral merit of that storj. Now I under¬ 
stand it when I hear the Western ideal— 
every man for hlnlself. And some men take 
everything for themselves, and fathers and 
mothers ijnd wives and children go to the 
wall. That should never and nowhere be 
the ideal of the householder. ^ 

Now you see what Karm^a-Yoga means ; 
even at the point of death to help any one, 
without asking questions. Be cheated millions* 
of times and never ask a question, and never 
thinkfOf what you are ^ doing. Never vaunt 
of your gifts tcf the poor or expect their 
gratitude, but rather be grateful to them for 
giving you the occasion of practising charity 
on them. Thus it is plain that to be an 
ideal householder is a much more difficult 
task than to be an ideal Sannyahin ; the tru<3 
life of work is indeed as hard as, if not hard- 
er than, the equally true life of renunciation. 



CHAPTER IV. 


What is dut^ 

• It is necessary in the study of Karma- 
Yoga to know what work is, and with that 
•comes natursjiy the question what duty is. 
If I have to do something I must first know 
my duty in regard to it, and then it is that 
I can do it well. The idea of duty, as al¬ 
ready shewn, is so different in different na¬ 
tions. The Mohammedan says that what is 
w^r'tteri in his book the Qur’an, is his duty ; 
the Hindu savs that what is in his book, the 
Vedas, is his duty ; and the Christian says 
that what is in hig Bible i^his duty. So we 
find that there are and must be varied ideas 
of duty, differing according to different states 
in life, and differing with different historical 
periods and with different nations. The 
term “duty,** like every ether universal 
abstract term, it is impossible clearly to 
define ; we can only get an idea of it by 
describing its surroundings and by knowing* 
its practical operations and results. When 
certain things occur before us we have all a 
natural or trained impulse to act iu a certain 
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manner towards them; when this impulse 
comes the mind begins to think about the 
situation ; so^,?times it thinks thg^t it is good 
to act in a pb^^ticular manner under the 
givei^, conditions, at other times it thinki 
that it is wrong to act iji the same manner 
even in the very same circumatances. The« 
ordinary idea of duty everywhere is that 
every good man follows the dictates of his 
own mind, or conscience as it is m^re fre¬ 
quently characterised. But what is it that 
makes an act a duty ? If a Christian finds 
a piece of beef before him and does not eat 
it to save his own life, or will not give it t) 
sive tl\p life of another man, he is sure to feel 
that be has not done his duty. But if a 
Hindu dares to eat that piece of b( ef or to^ 
give it to another Hindu, he is a equally sure 
to feel that he too has not done his duty ; 
the Hindu’s tralnmg and education make 
him feel that way. In the last century 
there were recognised bands of robbers in 
India called Thu^s ; they thought it was 
their duty to kill any man they could and 
take away all his money ; the larger the 
number of men they killed thus, tjie better 
they thought they were. Ordinarily^ if 
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man goes out into the street and shoots down 
another man, he is apt* to feel sorry for it, 
thinkmg tha{ he had done wroK^, and that 
he haa not cleaYly done his dtjjty. But if the 
v^y same man, standing as a fighfing 
soldier in the ranks of his regiment, kills not 
(>ne man but twenty men by shooting them 
down, he is certain to feel glad and think 
that he did ^his duty remarkably well. 
Thereforg it must be easy to see that it is 
not the thing done that defines a duty. To 
give an objective definition of duty is thus 
eiitifely impossible ; there is no such thing 
as an objectively defined duty. Yet there 
is duty from the subjective side ; any ^ction 
that makes us go Gpdward k a good action 
and is our duty ; any action that makes us 
go downward is an evil action, and is not 
our duty. From the subjective stand-point 
we may see that certain acts hawe a tendency 
to exalt and ennoble us, while certain other 
acts have a tendency to degrade and to 
brutalise us. But it is not possible to make 
out*with certainity which acts have which 
kind of tendency in relation to all p^.rsons of 
ail sorts ayd conditions. There is, however, 
*^y idea of duty which has been uni^ 
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versally accepted by all maDklnd, of all ages 

and sects and countries, and that has been 
% 

summed a Sanskrit aphorism thus :— 
'‘Do not injure any being ; not injuring any 
beiqg is virtue ; injuring any being is vice.’' 
This is the only< universal and objective 
definition af duty that we can,, find. As 
the subjective aspect of duty we cannot say 
more than that the spirit in which certain 
acts are done happens to be elevating and 
ennobling, while the spirit in which certain 
other acts are done tends to lower us often 
even in our own esteem. 

t 

The Bhagavad’Gitta frequently alludes tc 
dutie^dependent upon birth and position in 
life. Birth and position iq life and in society 
largely determine the mental and moral 
attitude of individuals towards the various 
activities of life. It is therefore our diitv 

m/ 

to do that work which will exalt and en- 

i £ 

noble us in accordance with the ideals and 
activities of the society in W’^hich we are born. 
But it must be particularly rememl>enecl 
that the same ideals and activities do «not 
prevail in all societies and countries ; pur 
ignorance of this is the main causq of much 
of the hatred of one nation against anqthf-!!;*^ 
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An American thinks that whatever an 
American does in accordance ^th the cus¬ 
tom his eount y is the bes/ thing to do, 
and that whoever does not follow his custogi 
Aust be a very wicked man. A Hindu 
thinks that his customs a*re the onlv right 
*ones and are the best in the world, and that 
whosoever does not obey them must be the 
most wicked man living. This is quite a 
natural Inistake into which we all fall easily. 
It is a very harmful mistake, and is the 
cau^e of more than half of the nncharit- 
»ablencss to be found in the world. When I 
came to this country and was going through 
the Chicago Fair, a mjun came behind Ae and 
gave a very viofent pull at my turban. I 
looked back and saw that he was a very 
gentlemanly-looking man, neatly dressed. I 
talked to him in English, and when I did 
that he became very mSich"abashed, apparent¬ 
ly because he did not think I could talk 
English. On another occasion in the same 
Fair another man gave me a push. When I. 
asked him the reason why he did so, he also 
became abashed and at last stammered out 
an apology and said, ‘‘Why do you dress 
^Wlf'Way ?” The sympathies of these lupn 
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were limited within the narrow ranue of 

V. ' 

their own ld\;^uage and tlieir own fashion 
of dress. Thav very man who .asked m/j why 
I did not dress as he did, and wanted to ill- 
treai me because of my dress is in all pro¬ 
bability a very good man ; he may be a good 
father and a good citizen in every way ; but 
the kindliness of his nature died out as soon 
as he saw a man in a different dress. 
Strangers are exploited in all countries, 
because they do not generally know how to 
defend themselves in the new situation ; 
therefore they carry home false impressions 
of the peoples they see. Sailors and soldiers 
and traders behave in foreign lands in very 
queer ways, although they would not dream 
of doing any such thing in their own 
country ; perhaps this is why the Chinese 
call Europeans and Americans ‘^foreign 
devils.” ‘ 

Therefore the one point we ought to 
remember is that we sho ild always try to see 
the duty of others through their own eyes, 

r * 

and never wish to judge the customs of other 
races or other peoples by our own standard. 

am not the standard of the 'universe.” 
This is the great lesson to learn. Mve'*to^ 
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accommodate my self .to the world, and not 
the world to me.*^ Therefor^ we see that 
envii^nmenfls. change the ^ture of our 
duties, and doing in the best •way that duty, 
\vJiich is ours*at any particular time, is** the 
best thing we can do in tliis world. Let us 
tlo that duty which is ours by birth ; and 
when we have done that, let us do* the duty 
which is ours*by our position in life and in 
society. • Each man is. placed in some posi¬ 
tion or o:.i or in life, and must do the duties 
of that pov'tion. There is, however, one 
•great dnnge/i, in human nature, viz, that 
man never looks clearly at himself. He 
thinks he is quite as ht to be on the fhrone 

as the king. Even if he is, he must first 

• 

show that he has fully discharged the duty 

of his own position ; and when he has done 

that, higher duties will come to him. Let a 

man show to the wSrld* that lie is strong 

(‘iiough to do well the little task that has 

assigned to him ; and when he has 

do le that, another and a higher task will • 
• . . 
come to him. When we begin to work 

earnestly in the world, nature gives us blows 

j^htandTleft and soon enables m to find out 

our due position. No man;can long occupy. 
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satisfactorily a position for which he is not 
hi There Kno use in grumbling against 
nature’s adjust^\eni He “who dods the lower 
work is not therefore a lower man. No 
man should be judged by the mere nature of 
his duties, but all are to be judged by the 
manner and the spirit in which they perform 
them. 

Later on we shall find thut even this 
idea of duty has to be changed, and that the 
greatest and the noblest work is done only 
when there is almost no motive urging •■mh 
from behind. Yet it is work through the 
sense of duty that leids us to work without 
any idSa of duty ; when work will become 
worship—nay, something higher, then work 
will stand alone for its own sake. But that 
is the highest ideal, aud the way to it lies 
through duty. We shall find that the 
philosophy behind all conceptions of duty, 
whether it be in the form of ethics or of love, 
is the same as in every V ind of Yoga —the 
.object being the atteuakting of the lower 
self so that the real higher aelf may shine 
forth in glory ; to circumscribe the frittering 
away of energies on the lower planes^ ^f 
existence, so that the soul may manife^^t 
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it8B!¥ (M' the higher .and grand^er pknds; 
This is adco^lipllshed hy th<^cdniih^biis 
deiifeLo^ W^dfeBireS', ’#hieh rigt>rbnsly 

rdqtiii^S. *ffcS wbote organisiltidii' of Bociety 
has tlius'%eett ffbVeloped’ constiouSly or* un- 
^onscionsly oh ^he land of* actions and in the 
field of dStpSiri^ce, where, by limiting tbe 
low desires'of sbWshhess, wh open the way 
to an nhlimised expansion of the real higher 
nature <?f man. It is a well ascertained law 


of duty that, subjectively loohed at, selfish¬ 
ness and sensuality lead to vice ahd wicked- 
*ness, while unselfish love and self •control 
lead to the development of virtub. 

A:nd duty is aeldi)m s^Weet. It is only 
when love'its wheels that it nins 
smoothly ; else it is a cM>ntlnudus fHcri^ 
What pareUts^eUn Otherwise do flieir duties 
to their chtidieii ? - child to their 

parents ? #ii4t hus1£4m#fi6 his wife ? What 
wife to hef Jliusbaiid ?' Borwe' hot meet with 


ej^ses of frfe^U eybry "day in dui^ Hires ? 
Duty is sweet love 

slunes aloUe in fre^Um. YUt ih’ it 
te bo s' sieve to ijie' sShfiesj tO^ snjp¥^" to 
afid a-huhdi^ Uth^^^ tHn^' 

^iSnhUsf 4nd' do oecnt Uv^ h*^aUi 

7 
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life? In all these little roaghnesses that 
we meet wit{i in life, the highest expression 
of freedom of power is "to fp^bear. 
Women, slayes to their own irritable, jealous 
tempers, are often apt to attribute Uame to 
their husbands, and assert their own free' 
dom,” as they think, not knoWng that they 
are only prpving thus that they are slaves. 
So it is with husbands who eternally 
finding fault with their wives. 

Chastity is the first virtue in man or 
woman, and the man who, however he may 
have strayed away, cannot be brought to the 
right path by a g^tle and loving and chaste 
wife, is, indeed very rare. This world is not 
yet as bad as that, ^ I have heard much about 
brutal husbands all over the world and about 
the impurit|r of men, but my ex^ierience 
showf that are as many brutal 
and impure women ^ men* If the women 
of America were as good and pure as their 
own constant assertions wmdd lead a foreign^ 
er to believe, I ana peyf^fly satished th»t 
thfire iroiiW not W pae impure man in ffiit 
*<qoiui^. Wi;& 17110111 couJp men then ppcoma 
limptu'e ? Whi^ is there irhich 

apd cbaeti^ canhot conquer 
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good, chasto wife, who thinks of every other 
dian e:]tcept her owh husband jm her child 
and ha^ the^ attitude of a mo^r towards all 
men, will grow so great in the power of her 
purity ^at tiiere cannot be a single nian, 
however brutal, who Will not breathe an 
^atmosphere holiness in her presence. 
Similarly every husband must look upon all 
women, except his own wife, in the light of 
his ow» mother or daughter or sister. That 
man, again, who wants to be a teacher of 
religion must look upon every woman as his 
mother, and always behave towards her as 
such. 

The position of the mother is the highest 
in the world, as it is the dhe place in which 
*we are to learn and exercise the greatest 
unselfisimess. The love of <jod is the only 
love that is higher tiian a moth^s love ; all 
other kinds of love aae Icvwer. It is thn duty 
of the mother to think of her children first 
and tbeu o£ hersdl£ But, instead of that, if 
tlte parents always thinking of them- 
eelwes first, even^ such small things-as* 
food, taking the best portions to th^selyei 
and letting the children take Whif * ? they 
result is that the rektioh betwceA 
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^coi^a a^ gppiJ.aB the 

re.totip;ci be|w€ipp tl^ir f<>W^ 

whq»^i^Hoip>^^^ t^iey «f», ftot 

rpci^gjaw® ftl»y is 

tlijQjmw 3rijo,i8,^lf ^ «o»n» as 

the nQpr^^pfa^ire^jDf tb#7DO{i^9li^o4 

BJl^s^ed, ift4p®4, i* ttw wcimiti^ to, w|lwTOt»»'» 

rep/jssn|8 the fath^rh'pod of .^tod. jBJssped 
arjs J^ phil$]jreQ MrhQ M>^ mpo^ i^r paaeiots 
a9 pivinijy DApiuhestad ipn 

The pply YT^y jto wp »; hy 4o«ig the 
d4Btj that w 19 «w hawls ppf, a»d mahiag 
owraelyas etronger; thw £9; m £*pw«tg 

higher and higher, until we reach the higheat 
ptate^ ljIo3r i* 4?^ty «f W li^ t9:he:4igl>t- 

l 8ay,9£ain^lhat a the 

iqw^ M PO*» thfSFpforfo #: lofre? .“tar., 
than hte wh-' dpM the higfefr wmk i » wp” 
ahpsdd jBst-hf j»4ise4 ihr aatPife ef Ws 

hRt hy .frhiflhh® does 

thfin. Bp his 

P^gf to ip i|B<wd.i0»e test pf the 

3»m- A »k^m^t>^o,mD imn pni a 
; stnppg,jsiee pair. -crfi shoes !» the i®h®»t*st 
»i>M«4h)S Bpo, is 0 hotter nan, ooceirdliig to 
h^:pro£eeoio& andhis work, a ^ftosor 
. who, talk* nonseoso ovj^y <fey of hi» |jyfe« 
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A certain young Sftnnyasin went to a for¬ 
est and there mediated and w^hipped, and 
practised Voga for a long tim^ After twelve 
years of hard work and pra<ftioe 9 he was oi^e 
3ay sitting under a tree, when some dry 
leaves fell upon his h&d. He looked up 
and saw a crow and a crane fighting on the 
top of the tree, and they made him very 
angry, He#said, ‘^What ! Dare you throw 
those dry leaves upon my head !”, and as he 
looked upon them with aoger a flash of fire 
burst from his head—such was the Yogircs 
power—and burnt the birds to ashes. He 
was very glad ; he was almobt overjo} ed at 
this development of .power in himsalf ; he 
could burn at a •glance the crow and the 
*crane. After a time he had to go into the 
town to beg his bread. He came and stood 
at a door and said ;—Mother, give me food.’' 
A voice came frOD» inaide the house :— 
'‘Wait a little, my son.*^ The young man 
thought^‘You wretched woman, how dare 
you make ihe wait \ You do not know my 
pflwer yet/’ Whflie he was thinking thus, 
the voice from inside came again ir 4 ^**Boy, 
don’t be thinking too much of yourself. 
HtitKis neitlier crow nor ci^ne.” He wa^i 
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'5 %tiil ih% to W4i£l?. At last a 
wdnofati f^l lat feet and 

%aid -—'‘liotmT, lio% did jfooW that ?'* 

t dd lidl kboW yOi^r 
Ybffh dr yduV fiWcti^^es. I 'am ii o<5bi‘dadii 
teveryday wchnati, but 1 fn#da ydn Wait be; 
cauee my htisbatid is ffl, and 1 w^a^ nursing 
hhn, and that was 'my duty. All my life I 
have struggled to do thy duty. As a daught¬ 
er, when I was unmarried, I did my duty ; 
and now, when I ain iharried, I still do ihy 
duty ; that is all the Yoga I practice, and by 
doing my duty 1 have become illumined ; 
thus I could reiad your thoughts and what 
you had done in the forest. But if you 
want to know something higher than this, 
go to such and sttch a town and to the mar¬ 
ket, and there yon will find a butcher ; and 
he will tell yOu fedihething that you will be 
very glad to lea¥n.’^ Sanrii^sin thought : 
—**Why shohld I go to that town and to a 
butcher !*’ (BtitOhOri^ ai?e the lowest class,in 
;our corfntry; arO -callOd Chandalas; 

they Ate not tduc^ed because they are 
hhtchef 8 ; they do in theft wo#k 

thO duty of ^cstVth^^ 
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But Aftei* what *b6 hai s^efen, his inilid 
opened a littie, *80 he ’^tot Wheh he 
came-t^ea'r'Ae eity he found tne niarkfet, and 
thef’e "satir, ti dfetande, a*big, fat butcher 
slashing aWa’^y at animals with big knives, 
^talking and baTjgkining with di'ffetent people. 
The young man said, “Lord help me ! Is 
this the man from whom 1 am goihg to learn 


wisdom ? He is the incarnation of a demon, 
if he is anything at all.’’ In the meantime 
this man looked up and said. Swamin, 
(lid* that lady send you here? Take a seat 
until I hive done iny business.’’ The 
Safinydsin thought, ‘‘What is It that comes 
to irie here ?'* And lte toojc a seat j but the 
man went on, and after he had finished all 
his selling and bargaining, he took his 
money and said to the Sannyadn, “Come 
here, sir ; come to my home.” So they went 
there, and the btitchet^gave him a seat, and 
said, “Wait Then he went into 

the house, and the^e, Itere his father and 
mother. 'He* ^^ashed them, and fed them* 
and did all he chiild to please them, and 
then came and took a seat before the 


S^f^sih and Baid, '^‘Now, sir, y6u are come 

'm 5 What can I do for you 
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Then this great Sannyp.$in atked him a few 
questions a^ut the soul and about Gcd, and 
the butcher j|xjve him a lecture /which, forms 
^ven to-day a very celebrated woik in India 
—tbe **Vyudka~Gita'^ It contains one *of 
the highest flights'in the Fecfcn^a, the high- 
est flight of metaphysics, xdu have heard 
of the Bhagavad-Gtita^ Krishna’s termou. 
When you have finished reading that, y ou 
should read the Vyadha-Gita ; it‘ contains 
the concentrated essence of the Vedanta 
philosophy. When the butcher finished, his 
teaching, the Sannyasin felt astonished, Hu 
sidd, ‘‘Why are you in that body ? With 
tuch^^knowledge as yoprs why are you in a 
I utcher’s body, and doin^ such filthy, ugly 
work?” “Myson,^ replied the Chundala 
“no duty is ugly, no duty is impure. My 
birth, circumstances and environments were 
there when I wai born. In my boyhood I 
learnt the trade ; I am uUattached, and I try 
to do my duty well. I Wy to do my duty 
as a householder, aud I Sry to do all I can to 
make my father and rdpther happy. I nether 
■know your Fdgra, nor hav0 I become a 
Sannyasin, nor ever did I go out of the 
woi!ld into ai fohestj nevertheless, 
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that jom ha^ si^m has imm io 

im through tW m5a9#&<5hjad ijk>i^ of the liuty 
which beloiiga pjay 

There is a ^fige ip Ihdi^ gvm>i Y^tW, 
<fete of tlw Mm I have. (ever 

aeeo my Mfe^ .He is* a peculiar fn»a; he 
^ill b< 4 ^leaclJ any iobc ; if jwi sask Wm a 

qaestioB be wf# iBot wsWfer. It 4f tao meMih 

for him to take up the ppsiticm ef a tea<^er ; 
he will li^ot do it Zf you aak a q^u#tion» and 
if you wait for some days, iia. the course of 
cQBversatioB he wiU briug the subjeist out 
Mrnself^ and wonderful light wiU he then 
throw <m it He told me ouee the eeeret of 
perfect workf end what be said was, the 
eed the p^ane*he om and that 

4s the secret of work#’ Whw you apse doing 
any work. 4e not ihiuk of anything beyond. 
Do it os worship, as the highest worship, and 
devote yoiir whole life Jo it Cor the time 
being. ; This worship of work is for its own 
sake- Thns, in tJda aiory» the butch^ and 
tfte woman did their duty wit^ eheerftdness 
, and whole^artedness and wiiiingnesa i end 
the j^esnlt was that they became iUnminated. 
Bveig^ duty is holff and devotion to duty 

hhtbest ft^m of the worship of €rod; 







it is certainly a source of great help in en¬ 
lightening emancipating the deluded 
and ignorai:^>encnmhered^ 60 ul<»of the ''Bad* 
dha9 —the bouTftd ones. This story clearly 
shows ns that the ri^t performance 0f the 
duties of any station in life, without our 
being attached to results and ° consequences, 
leads us |0 the highest realisation of the 
perfection of the soul* 

Oiir duties are largely determined by our 
environments, and there can be no high md 
low in regard to them. It is the worker 
who is attached to results that grtimMes 
about the nature of die duty which has 
fallenito his lot to do; to the unattached 
worker aU duties^re equally good, and form 
efficient instruments with which selfishness 
and sem uality may be efiectively killed, and 
the freedom of the soul uufailiugly secured. 
We are idl apt to think too highly of our¬ 
selves. When I was a boy I used to diwam 
that I was a great enq^or aOd a great this 
and a great that ; 001 kupposi^ you too have 
dreamt; But it is all a d^^^ nature’s 
justice is uui&rmly stem and unrelenting* 
Therefore our duties are ahso determined 
by mr deserts to a much larger extoiat thau 
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we are willing to grant. By doing well th* 
duty which is nearest to us, the Jraty which 
is in our hands ’How, we mike ourselves 
stroDger ; wr strength in* 

this manner by step, we may even reach 
a state ih whic^t shall be our privilege to 
do the mdst coyeted and honored duties in 
life and in society. Competition rouses envy, 
and it kills thd kindliness of the heart. To 
the grumbler all duties* are distasteful ; no¬ 
thing will ever satisfy him, and his whole 
life k doomed to prove a failure. Let us 
^ork on, doing as tye go whatever happens 
to be our duty, and being ever r^ady to put 
our shoulders to the •pv’heej. Then surely 
shall we see the Light ! 


CHA VTEE .y. 

We help oiJWelverf, nt>t the world, 

Before conslderitif further bow devotion 
to clfity helps m in our spiritual progress, 
let me place befojps yoa in as hroef a com:« 
pas 8 *a 8 possible another aspect of what we 
in India mean by In every religion 

there are *three parts ; first, there is the 
philo80|Aiju%thon there is the niytholi^y 
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aact Ihsity; jfl the ri#tal.- The tjhvteBO- 

phy iei of eoW«^ eeemoe'of ^eiy one of 
the Religions ; the mythoiOgy -^TSs ^pres- 
ston to that pyiosophy ai^. 
illustral^ it by of qt less 

l^ondarj^ li'tes of great lOeinNijj^^- s't 0 l?iel 3 anc) 
fables of wonderfial* things inid so ori ; ritual 
gives to tliat philosophy a still inorOOanc!*ete 
form so that every ono may grasp it^—-ritual 
is in fact concretised philosophy. This ritual 
is Kdrma ; it is necessari? in every religion, 
because most of us cannot understand abs¬ 
tract spiritual things until we grow very 
much, spiritua%. It is easy for men to 
think that they wcan ‘dn<|prstatid anything, 
but when it comes to practical experience 
they find that abstract ideas are often very 
bard to comprehend. Therefore symbols 
are of great heljg * and we cannot di'^pense 
with tlie symboliifal meihbd of putting things 
before 1 ^. Frotn^tiine iiuineinorial symbols 
have been used by ati ^ndi of religions. 
In- one sense #e cannot bht think in symbols; 
words themselyes are symbcds of thought, 
Jn another Sense everything ijn the universe 
ine^ teleki^ked uponae^a symbeh '^he w^^ 
^ syiShboi^ and God* is- ess^OS 
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belli ad. This kind ^of symbology is not 
simply the creation of man ; J^^is not that 
eertam, peof^e belonging to^ religion sit 
down together and think ont certain sym¬ 
bols, hands and feet and so forth and brin g 
them into existence out df their own min d s. 
The symbols of religion have a natural 
growtli* Otherwise, why is it that certain 
symbols are«a6fiooiated with certain ideas in 
the mftid of almost every one ? Certain 
symbols are universally prevalent. Many of 
vott think that the cros^j came first into 
existence as a symbol in connection with 
the Christian religion ; but as a matter of 
fact it existed beipre ^ Chri^initjs was, 
before Moses was born, Tbefore the Vedas 

m 

were given out, before there was any human 
record of human things. The cross may be 
found to have been in existence among the 
Aztecs and the Phoemciens : every one 
seems to have had the cross. Again the 
jyi mbol of the crucified Saviour, of a man 
crucified upon a cross appears to have been 
known to almost every nation. The circle 
has been a great 8} mbol throhghotit the 
worhJ. * Then there is the most universal of 

8 
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* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 0S i 


all symbols, the Swastika 


I 


1 


. At o^e time 


it was thoughHiithat thfe Buddtti^S carried it 


over the wo5rld with ihemi bht it has 
been found out that ages hifefoi^ Buddhism it 
was used among nations. I§ 6ML Babylon 
and in Egypt, it was tO bie fottiid^ What 
does this show ? All" these' symbols could 
not have been purely'"cOnventmuai. There 
nmst be some reason for thfem,?soine natural 
association between them and the human 


mind. Language is not the result of con* 
ventiou; it is not that people ever agreed 
to represent certain ideas by certain words ; 
there Jtever^ras ah idea without a corres¬ 
ponding word ora word without cc^res-? 
ponding idea ; ideas and words are in their 


nature inseparaMe. The ^symbols to lepresenfc 
ideas may he sound symbols or colour sym* 
hols. Deaf aud dumb^people have to thinfc 
with other than shuhd symbols. Every 
thought in the 

epunterp^t > thi# ii^'Sapskrit pbilo- 




.to create by eonveutiou a 

d 8ym|pl& it is %eatf «a ia^ngv^ 
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ag^. In the World's ritualistic Symbols we 
have an es^prsdSioU of the religious thought 
of humafiity. li is eaSy to that there is 
no use of rituals and tem{»l€^ and all such 
paraphernaha I every baby says that in 
modern titUeiu But it must be easy for all 
see that •Aose who worship inside a 
temple are in many respects different from 
those who will not Worship therfe Therefore 
the assqpiation of particular tuples, rituals 
and other concrete forms with particular 
religions has a tendency to bring into the 
mind of the Showers of those religions the 
thoughts for which those concrete things 
stand as symbols t and it is not liafe to ignore 
rituals and symbology altogetherv The study 
and practice of these things form naturally a 
part of Karma- Yoga, 

There are many other aspects of this 
science of work. O^e among them is to 
know the relation betwemi thought and word 
and what can be achieved by the power of 
the word. In every religion Ifee^Tpower of 
the word is rec<^nised, so^mueh so that; id 
some of them creation itself is said to have 
come ou| of the Word. The 4%tefnal aspect 
of thi^thought of God is the Word, tnd, as 
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God thought aiid willed before He created, 
creation came out of^the Word. In this 
stress and hmTj of our materialjistic life o.uf 
nerves lose tiding sensibility and Ipiecoine 
hardened like an iron rope. The older ws 
grow, the longer we are knocked about in 
the world, the-more hardeoedP do our nerves 
become; and we are apt to neglect things 
that are even persistently and ^prominently 
happening around us. Human nature, how¬ 
ever, asserts itself sometimes and we are 
led to inquire into and wonder at some of 
these common occurrences ; and wondering 
thus is the first step in the acquisition of 
light. ^ Apact from the higher philosophic 
and religious valise of* the Word we may 
see that sound symbols play a prominent 
part in the drama of human life. 1 am 
talking to you, I am not touching you; the 
pulsations of the air capsed by my speaking 
go into your ear, they touch your nerves 
and produce effects minds. You 

cannotf resist this^ Wfot can be mofe 
Wand#M than mis ? ^Dne man caHs ibn- 
other a fool, and Ithls other stands up and 
cleoehes his fist idid lands a blow on his 
nose. Look at the power of the word ] JThere 
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is a woman weeping and miseral|le ; another 
woman comes along and speakesjto her a few 
gentle words; the doubled up^'firame of the 
weeping woman becomes straightened at once, 
ber sorrow is gone and she already begins to 
smile. Think of the power of words j They 
^re a great forCe in higher philosophy as welJ 
as in common life. Day and night we mani¬ 
pulate this force without thought and with¬ 
out enquiry. To know the nature of this 
force and to use it well is also a part of 
Ku't'ma- Yoga, 

Our duty to others means helping others ; 
that is, doing good to the world. Why should 
we do good to the world t Apparei^tly to 
help the world, bait ft is really to help our- 
^selves. We should always try to help the 
world ; that should be the highest motive in 
us i but, when we analyse the thing properly, 
we find that the world does not require out- 
help at all. This world was not made that 
you or I should come and help it. I once 
read a sermon in which it was said:— "^Ali 
tl^s beautiful world is vexf good, because it* 
gives us time and opportunity to hdp otihers.’ 
Apparently,, this is a very beautiful ^nti^ 
menti bu% in one sensei it is quite a curse to 
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think 3Q { for is it not blasphemy to say 
thst the w^rid needs our help ? We ceimot 
deny that tfeb^e is miuch misery in the world; 
to go out and help others is, therefdiie, the 
highest motive we can have, although, 4n 
the long run, shall find that helping 
others is only helping ^ourselves, Ao 
a boy I had some white mice. They were 
kept in a little box and had little wheels 
made for them, and when the mice tried to 
cross the wheels, the wheels turned and 
turned, and the mice never got anywhere. 
So it is with the world and pur helping it.^ 
The only help is that we get moral exercise. 
This world is neither good npr evil ; each 
man manufacturer a World for himself. If 
a blind man begins to think of the world, it 
is either as soft or hard, or as cold or hot. 
Wo are a mass of Imppinoss or misery ; we 
have soon that it is so with us hundreds of 

* c 

times in our lives. At a rule, the young 
aro optimistio and the old pessimistic. The 
young have all life helo^ them ; the old Ure 
‘ complaining ;\th#r day is gone ; hundreds 
of doeii^#. which: they cannot fulfil, are 
titaoggling in tiiejr hearts. iilfo is,almost at 

Jin end &>r tbeem Both are foolish nevorthe- 

<• ^ 
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less. This life is neither good nor evil. It 
is according to the different sUtes of mind 
in which we loo|c at it. The^ost practical 
man ‘would neither call it» good nor evil. 
Fire, by itself, is neither good nor evil. 
When it keeps us warnt we say :—'* How 
•beautifijl is feS !’* When it burns otir fingers 
we blame the fire. Still, in jtself it is 
neither good nor bad. According as we ute 
it, it pi;pdiices in us the feeling of good or 
])ad ; and so also is this world. It is perfect. 
Hy perfection is meant that it is perfectly 
fitted to meet iti ends. We may all be per¬ 
fectly sure that it will go on beautifully 
well without us, and need not botb^r our 
heads wishing to4ielp it. • 

• Yet we must do good ; the desire to do 
good is the highest moral motive power we 
have, if we know all the time that it is a 
privilege to help others. ^ Do not stand on 
a h’gh pedestal and take five cents in your 
hand and say, *‘Here, my poor man,” but be 
gt-ateful that the poor man is there, so that 
b> giving a gift 6o him you are able to help* 

4 

yourself. It is not the receiver that is 
blessed, , but it is the giv^. Be thankful 
tbat yw aio allowed to exercise your power 
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of benevolej[jGe and mercy in the world, and 
thus becomd pure and perfect* All good acts 
tend to makefis pure land pjerfect. What can 
we do at best.? Build a hospital, make 
roads, or erect charity asylums ! We may 
organize a charity and collect two or three 
millions of dollars, build a hospital with one 
million, w;th the second give balls and drink 
champagne, and of the third let the officers 
steal half, and leave the rest finally to reach 
the poor ; but what are all these f One 
mighty wind, in five minutes can break all 
your buildings up. What shall we do then ? 
One volcanic eruption may sweep away all 
our ro/ids and hospitals and cities and build¬ 
ings. Let ns give up all this foolish talk of 
doing good to the world. It is not waiting 
for your or my help ; yet we must work and 
constantly do good, because it is a blessing 
to ourselves. That, is only way we can 
become perfect. No beggar whom we have 
helped has ever owed a single cent to us ; 
we owe everything to him, because he hus 
allowed us to exercise otir powers of piety 
and pity and charity on .him. It is entirely 
wrong to think that we have donp^ or can 
doj good to the world, or to think that we 
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have helped such and such people. It is a 
foolish thought^ an(f all foolis^ thoughts 
bring miserj^ think that ^ have help¬ 
ed solne man and expect hjm to thank us ; 
and, because he does not, unhappiness comes 
to us. Whv should we expect anything in 
return for what we do ? Be grateful to the 
man you help, think of him as 6od. Is it not 
a great privil^e to be allowed to worship God 
by helping our fellow man ? If we were 
really unattached, we should escape all this 
pain of vain expectation, and could cheerfully 
,do good work iu the world. Never will un¬ 
happiness or misery come through work done 

without attachment. The world will ^o on 

# ^ 

with its happiness and • misery through 
eternity. 

There was a poor man who wanted some 
money ; and, somehow, he had hmrd that, if 
he could get hold of a£h<^t or some spirit, 
he might command him to bring money or 
anything he liked ; so he was very anxious to 
gdt hold of a ghost. He went about search- 
ingiifor a man who would give him a ghost 
and at last he found a sage, with great 
powers, apd besought this sage to help ; him. 
The sage askod hhn what he would do with 
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a gho6t. *il Want a ghost to WOi’k for tne J 
toach me hOw to get hold of oiie, sir ; I 
desire it very^mueh,*^ repli^ the tnaoi • But 
the sage said,. Don’t distnrh youi^elf, go 
hoine.” The ne5S:t day the man Went again 
to the sage and 4)egan to Weep and pray* 
“Give me a ghost; I must haVe a ghosts sir, 
to help me/’ At last the sage Was disgusted, 
and said, “Take this charm, repjsat this magic 
word, and a ghost will come, and whatever 
you say to this ghost be will do for you* 
But beware ; they are terrible beings, and 
must be kept continually busy. If you fail 
to give him work he will take your life.” 
The man replied i—“That^s easy j I can give 
him work for all iiis life.”* Then he went to 
a forest, and after long repetition of the 
magic word, a huge ghost appeared before 
him, with big teeth, and said:—I am a 
ghost. I have been> conquered by your 
magic. But you must keep me constantly 
employed. The moment you fail to give me 
work, I will kilh you.^;; The man said V— 
^ Build me a paluee,^ and the ghost s^id, 
It is done ; the palace is built.” “ Bring 
me moneysaid the man. ** Here is your 
money,” said the ghost. Gut this forest 
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down, Rnd build a citjj in its plac*,” *' That 
is done/* e^id tbo gliost; anytj;^ng more ?'’ 
Now'the v^gan to be fi^igbtcned and 
said eau give him nothing more to do ; 
he does everything in a trice/* The ghost 
said :—Qive nae sometht^ to do or I will 
«at you ^*rhe poor man could find no 
further occupation far him, and was fright¬ 
ened, So he jran and ran and at last reached 
the saget and said, “ Oh, air, protect my 
life !’’ The sage ashed him what the matter 
was, and the uw^tn replied s—‘U haye nothing 
j;o give the ghost to do. Everything I tell 
liim to do he dues in a moment, and he 
threatens to eat me ug if I do not give* him 
work.*’ Just then Phe ghost^arrived, saying, 
‘‘I’ll eat you up,” aud he WOoJd have swallow¬ 
ed the man. The man began to shake, 
and begged the sage to saye bis hfe. The 
sage said < 1 will »fit^d y€^ a way put, 
Look at that with % curly tail. Draw 
your sw^d ^ickly tshd odt> thP t til off and 
gi\^ it to the ghosil |o out.” The 

ma,i^cut off the do|^^' ahd it: to the 
ghost, sayiE^g>^/^^§traighten that ipr 

fbpst^fept it efd 49W1^ partly 

etrajghte^iad i* bii<^ W i^oou ilt 
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go, it instaiitly curled up agaiu. Once more 
be laboriot^ straightened it out, only to 
find it again c^arledlup as soon as he attempt¬ 
ed to let go of it Again he patiently 
straightened it out, but aa soon as he let 'It 
go, it curled up a^in. So he went on for 
days and da <4^s, until he was Exhausted, and 
said, “ I was never in such trouble before in 
my life. I am an old veteran ghost, but 
never before was I in souch trouble. I will 
make a compromise with you,* he said to the 
man . “You let me off and*I will let voii 
keep all I have given you and will promise 
not to harm you.'' The man was much 
pleased, and accepted,the offer gladly. 

This world is that do^’s curly tail, and 
people have been striving to straighten it 
out, each in his own way, for hundreds of 
years ; but when they let it go, it has curled 
up again: How can H be otherwise ? One 
must first know how to Work Without attach¬ 
ment, then he will not be a fanatt% When 
we know that; this ,world is like a dog's 
curly tailwtid neter get straightened Jn 
the way we iyhnt, we shall not become 
fanatics. There are fanatics of various kind% 
wint fanatics, cigitr fanatics and so oh* 
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There w«i » yo^-jl^ ohw.-isf^u C^- 

She ifl oiii^bf a ii^ Cljubago 

who have DutH*a/house iiiib whlch.they 

take the working people aiid give tisem 

some music* gjmhae^ic&i One day this 

voahg iilkiug to me ahont the 

evils of %rinkinff and smoking and so on, 

,' 1 ^ 

and toll ^e that she knew the remedy for 
it all. if asted her What it was, and she 
said, ‘‘l5on’t yon know the Hall House ?*' 

^ Evidently in her opinion thU HalL House 
is a great panacea, for all the evils that hu- 
h)an flesh is heir to^ There are some fanatics 
in India who think that> if a wom^n is 
allowed to have twh^ -or three has bands, it 
will cure all e^iL ^ilt this is .fanaticism and 
wise men wiU never he ifanatics. They can 
never do real work. If there we^ po: fanati¬ 
cism in the^ iC woidyfc hiake ma^ 

progress' th^ it is nli afl ly 

nonsenst to thiUk that fans 
thej progfts^ (hf *maii?ikhidi : ;It 
retarding block, jbecrasedt roUses xfeatohsA ^d 
anger, and caoses ‘people 16 flight agl^t 

Wfe think lhat whkt8iiper» we An ^ 

{He. hest^ thing ifliiie^ofM^imd^tl^ 
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lAi^^wdliUb, 4?iSo,^.alinri^r«ztenaab^)^8 oarljt 

dok^’wjienerer "toil haetre « teif^ 


Qdt 


d^niG^ i|fec<k]&e a Yon 

iroitjr fonrUlf aJ^plasrA at)6ut the ^rld i 
it ^ in spitfe o£ yiii.: God 

its' ttttd Ma&iitaiuOT^ ^ spite 

of ^ wii © fenatihsi*' and cigar fanatics and all 
of m^ftage fAnitIcs, thd *#^0^ go 
on under Hin bare- ' When^vou haye avoided 


fa nxiticism^ ^ then atone will jrou woHr sHll. 
It ife the leveldieaded xnan^ the oalna nianj 
df good judgment and dool' nef yedi of |fneat 
syinpatbiy and Iqve, who doer godd wort and 
d^B good to, > hlms»el#. ?1Fii4 fatin tic is 
fboiish and taa no gympAtiiy ifhe on A never 
fi^raighti^ the worlds nor hinaself; beconie 

f'Do^ ^ yra 

people in your oSra Iriaioryi ^md ho^ they 
caihe ta this haai as Pari^ In the be- 
gi nhmg Aej - were pw^ ^hd good, ^ but 

togaii te persecute other 
eaaie every^^ 

.evk^Oi. thosB't&at 
'peihiecixtfl^ 

. iMiir'.{h'touHblS 


ybty iodi^^ey ton 

we 

tho^ljnii^fy 

' -■ ’■ ** < * ' !■ 

Slantmai^ dEroda 
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^portnirfty t® Bp. ;lJba;feJjmA 

iwiffiBiai^erjfBi fhipsv.. TH® i% 

Arfc* «yi4 tho;i:6*ft0!i*d/. is :th« 

tfas 8<«^ f. feni j?f J *nd' ^ 

A-nwriqiwp i»aj iHat ^ “l^yflowar” 
Wt^ljiilMili. Ife t^me. scarcely 

meet fiae^ibtye # 0 *nt|y, who .doe| not -jsaj, 
“My grand»ff4b)Vf, .Pf great grand-fat^fr 
cam®: •pfc'.'iPfc.tfeSi; : 

fanatMem itf«lW#eii^rt,<^ In pi^ty oa^^ 
oot, of. att fei|!}4?ed .tanaSJps, must ,■ ^ve^bad 

•liverB, or ,tb®xMo:%SJ|epJ‘«?. ;<« Af® 

some w^_4#sfaf«4> . ®f f?i4 >y eyep 
oiana;wj4I P^l |h^^ . fanaticism is » 
of disaasp., plfety p| it--|.api 


aaveinefn^ <jit I.-:,,;-. .;... ■ ,. „e -; 

My expa^iepce .bas tieoome oondea^ 
this fociiunamply»;tita;t w^ fbould k**P ®?^‘y 


from aJjt aopbi o| fa^tioa|,^foms. Do you 
Btean jay^tl^ tl^^ufteia^^ IpWc#® 
poor T^o.lnfiooB^ i^ontiards ?; Fa»a- 

■’* - ' *v'P'. sS. ,. ■ ; . ■ ^ '■ \ . ■• ' ■ '^ ■ ,'■’’'0'; *. ■ 

ieppebt^^tig^t. 
;.fQb:tiw,ipeb|bres P^. ^e IwNii- 
4 b .^nc-as/tite-.^ttj« tif, fiyjf» 

i>f tfiub>fm^y:i«:^ati0*ybp 1 *^p. . :^ 
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r^lUj to loj/e It will be- 

c^tse p<>!5Sil^e foi* you ttie 

dtti^kard abd toJcQoW that ha ^ a bmn 
liki^od. Yott ^11 th^ tiy i&i2md«B«^ the 

many cirobmstatic^s tfeat are dragging li\m 
do\Vh, and feel €hat if yda bad h^d in hi s 

'0i- - f ^ 

place' Yoa would pdrhaps Mve cdmi^iitteil 
snibide. J remember a wotnen whose hus¬ 
band is a great drunkard eoinplainitlg to me 
of hiB drunkehnesas; I am convinced that a 
targe proportion of drOnkiarda are znanufac- 
tnred by their wives. My business is to;tell 
the' timth and not to fiatter any one. Those 
unruly women from ^ose minds the Words 
teu^r^ and fdrbedr are gone fyt ever, and 
whose false ideas of independence lead them 
to say that they want men to be down un¬ 
der their feet, and who betdn to screateh 

t V „ . . , 

and ho#!' ak soon as meu dare to say any 
thing to them wlncb^'they do not tike—f^ueh 
women are teeomiiig |he bane of the world, 
and it is a itondel^f&at they fid not d rive 
hldf the ihbn iu.it to#bmUiit suicide. 

W<m|6n ;;i^t;,;tl^ ' hAlf-starred 'pr 

eay to them, 

jfOQ the Qiost^ ttrooderfol 

; ji'hea :the , wpiatt dwotoe 
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every one ef such preachers, *^This is the 
preacher for us/’ and give theiji money and 
other things. It is in this way th^t tlimgs 
are going on* *Life is not Such a joke as 
that; it is a little more serfous. . , 

Let me ask you now to remember the 
• chief pmnts in to-day's lecture, firstly, we 
have to bear in mind that we are all debtors 
to the world and that the wcfrld does not 
owe t^ us anything. It is a great privilege 
for all of us to be allowed to do anything 
for the world. In helping the world we 
really help ourselves. The second point to 
remember is that there is a God in this uni - 
verse. It is not true that this universe 
is drifting aboyt Standing in nee<f of help 
from you and from me. God is ever present 
therein, He is undying and eternally active 
and inlinitely watchful. When the whole 
universe sleeps, He sleeps not ; He is #ferk' 
ing incessantly ; ail the changes and mani¬ 
festations of the world are His. Thirdlv, 

. 0 

•we ought not to hate any one. This world 
always continue to be a mixlure.of 
good and evil/ Our duty is to sympathise 
with Jhe ■ weak and to love even the wrongs 
doer. The fforld i»a 
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sito b^ve ail to take ©xerci&€, 

so as to' l^como stinger sustd attong^r 
spifitudiiy. ^Fourthlf^ we ought ta be 
faualios of auy kki4« becaiiso fanatfcidm ib 
opposed to love/ You hear fanatics glibly 
sajingt do not hate the sinneri 1 hate 
the sin f but I am prepaijejJ te^o any, 
distance to see the face of that man wh<> 
can really /make a distinction between the 
sin and the sinner. It is easy to say so. 
If we can distinguish well betwei^ quality 
and substance we may become perfect mmi. 
it is not easy to do this* And further, the 
calmer we are and the less disturbed our 
nerves, the more shall we love and the 
better d^ill our worjk be. 


f'KAFTEB VL 

IfQia-Attachmeixt is Complete 
Self-Alm0|:ation. 

Just as every action that emanates front 
08 comes hack to us in reaction, even so our 
actions may act on other people and theirt 
|aay act on ns. /Perhaps all of you have 
>ob8erff?ed it as a fact Abet wbea peii^ns do 
€vU aotitos (hey bfoiMuie/1310^^^ 
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evil, ajo^d when they begin to do good they 
become etronger and stronger ind learn to 
do gpod at all times. This intemlification of 
the inftienee ofJfction cannot be explained 
<yi any other ground, than*that we can a(;t 
and react upon each other. To take an 
.illustration frpm physical science, when I 
am doiifg a certain action, my mind may be 
said to be in a certain static of vibration ; 
all minds wTiLoh are in similar circumstances 
will have the tendency to be affected by my 
mind. If thert5 are different musical instru¬ 
ments timed alike in one room, all of you 
mav have noticed tb^t when one is struck, 
the others have the tendency to vibrate so 
as to give the sain€ notg. So in tMs iilus- 
^tration, it may be seen that the instruments 
had all the same tension and were affected 
alike by the same impulse. All minds that 
have the same tension, so to say, will be 
equally affected by* thS same thought. Of 
course, this influence of thought on mind 
^vill vary, s^ccording to distance and other 
«^use3, but the mind is always open to b,e 
effected. Suii^ppse I am doing an eyd act^ 

certain state of vibration, 
all upiver^e^ whioh are iu 
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a similar state, have the possibility of being 
affected the vibration of my mind. So, 
vrhen I am tiioing a good action,^my mind is 
in another state of vibration ; and all ’minds 
eimilariy strung have the possibility of being 
affected by my mind ; and this power of 
mind is more or less accordingras the force 
of the tension is a greater or less. 

Following this simile further, it is quite 
possible that, just as light waves may travel 
for millions of years before they reach any 
object, so thought waves may also travel 
hundreds of years before they meet an 
object which will vibrate in unison with 
them. It is quite possible, therefore, that 
tliis atmosphere (^f oui^s is full of such 
thought puls itions, both of good and evil. 
Every thought projected from every brain 
goes on pulsating, as it were, until it meets 
a fit object that will receive it. Any mind 

u 

which is open to receive some of these im¬ 
pulses will receive them immediately. So, 
when a man is doing evil actions, he 
brougiit bis mind to a certain state of tew 
^ion ; and all the waves which correspond 
"to that state of tension, and which^may .^ 
to be already in the Atmosphere, wfll 
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-rs p* ^ 0\ ^ 0K ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ *x>v„<»\. A. 'v ^ ^ ^ 

Straggle to ontei* i^to hia; miiid. That; is 
why -ao eviMo^r generaUy gt|es on di^iog 

mor^ -«ind cxoro eviL Hi« i|cti6n« become 

• . ' • 

iuteomfled^ Such, also, wiU; be the case 
^ith the doer of good ; he will open him- 
ikelf to,bli the good wavefi 'that are .in the 
•atnaosphere, ♦aiifl his good actions aLo will 
become intensided. We run, therefore, a 
twofolddanger in doing evil ; first, we open 
ourselv^ee to all the evil inflaences surround¬ 
ing us ; secondly, we create evil which will 
afieot others It may be possible that our 
evil actiofis will afieot others hundreds of 
years hence. In doing evil we injure our¬ 
selves and ofthers also; In doing gqpd we 
do good to owrseWes and ft> others as well ; 
•andf like ail Other forces in man, tliese forces 
of good and evil also gather strength from 
outside. 


According to the action 

any man has' done cannot be destroyed, 
until it has borne its fruit ; no power in 
uuctiref cunit from yielding its results. 
I# I do can avd action/1 inustsufier for it ; 
thei^ is mb power^h^ this universe to stop or 
it f rSimilarly if 1 do a gc^ action, 

in the universe which can 
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Stop its good restiltfe. - Thoi oause 

must hav« Jts offeot ; nothing can prewtit 
or restrain tills. Now c^meS'ar^ v©ry' 4iie 
and serious matter for comadc^ratii^B 
karma-Yoga namely, that tiiese \actio%s 
of ours, both good and evil, are idhinumatC' 
ly connected with each otfii6?r." WiS oanndt 
put a line of demarcation and siyi, this ac¬ 
tion is entirely good and this jentirely evil. 
There is no action which does not boar good 
and evil fruits at the same time. To take 
the nearest example : 1 am taiking to you, 
and some of you^ perhaps, thMk Todu doing* 
good 7 and at the same time 1 am, perhaps, 
killinir thousands of microbet^ftu ilie atmos 
phere ; 1 am thus doing evil taaOin4thing else. 
There cannot be any action ofj man^s whicli 
is either entirely good or lientii^y evil. 
When the action is very near to, ns and 
affects those we knpw„vre say tiaat it is very 
good action, provided it , effects ithem in a 
good manner. For instance, you may call 
my speaking to you very ^gOod^ but the 
microbes will not ^ the mierdbos:yon do 
see, bat youraeives yon do Tim way in 

vWhioh my talk affects yop is ofaviSns ilo 
dhut how it affsets the imksr^ 
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obvious. Aad so, if: we analyse our evil 
actions also we may find that*some good 
possiblji results fijom them somewhere, ‘‘He 
whodn jgood action sees that*tiiere is some¬ 
thing evil in it, and in the midst of evil sees 
thaif there is something good in it somewhere, 
—he h$s.kno^n the secret of work.” 

But ^‘what is it that follows from this ? 
it is this conclusion—that^ how^soever we 
may tryfthere cannot beany action which is 
[►erfeetly pure, or any which is perfectly 
’ impj^ire, taking purity and impurity in the 
Cerise of injury and non-injury. We cannot 
lu'eathe or live without injuring others, and 
every bit of the fo^ w’e eat is takei^away 
froni another’s nfouth (fur very lives are 
crowding out other lives. So says the 
B/njcfvud-Oittci, it may be men, or ani¬ 
mals, or small microbe^, but some one or 
other of.these we have to, crowd out. That 
beiitg the case, it naturally follows tliat a 
thoroughly harmless perfection can never be 
;>ttained in relation to any work^ We may, 
through all eternity, but there will bd 
no oufc^f of this intricate majiiet; you 

uijky' work? on,- and on,, and on; there 
^ih-v he jho. vend' to thia^ asao- 
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ciatiun of gc^od and evU in the results of 
work. 

The second point to conp/ider' is, what is 
the end of workr f We find the vast majority 
of people in every country believing that 
there will be a time when this world will 
become perfect, when there will be no 
disease or death,or unhappiness,or wickedness. 
That is a very good idea, a very-good motive 
power to inspire and nplift the ignortet ; but 
if we think for a moment we shall find on 
the very face of it that it cannot be so. How 
can it be, seeing that good and bad are tlie 
obverse and reverse of the same coin ? How 
can yon have good without evil at the same 
time ? What is feeant by perfection ? A 
perfect life is almost a contradiction in terms. 
Life itself is a state of continous struggle 
between ourselves and everything outsid*'. 
Every moment we are fighting actually with 
external nature, and if "we are defeated cur 
life has to go. It is, for instance, a continu¬ 
ous struggle for food and air. If food cr 
air fails we die. Life is not a simple afid 
'Smoothly flowing thing, but it is a compound 
This mtn plex at rnggle btt ween some¬ 
thing inside and the ^external woi^d is what 
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we call life. So, it is^ clear on th^ very fa co 
of it that, wh«Q this struggle peases, there 
wiirb^ an end 0 / life. 

What is meant by ideal happiness is tha^t, 
when it is att lined, this struggle will cease 
altogether. But then life will cease, and 
the struggle can only cease when life itself 
has ceased. Then again, before we attain 
even one-theusandth part of this ideal happi¬ 
ness this earth will have greatly cooled 
down, and we shall not be. So this 
millennium cannot be in this world, al¬ 
though it may be anywhere else. We have 
seen already that in helping the world we 
help ourselves. Th^ main effect o^ work 
done for others* is to purify ourselves. By 
* means of the constant effort to do good to 
others we are trying to forget ourselves ; 
this forgetfulness of self is the one great 
lesson We have to learn in life. Man thinks 
foolishly that he can make himself happy, 
jnrid after years of struggle finds out at last 
that true happiness consists in killing 
s^fishness and that no one can make him 
happy except himself. Every act of charity,* 
every thought of sympathy, every action of 
help, every good deed, is taking so much of 

10 
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self-importanoe away from our little selves 
and making' us think of ourselves as the 

'w 

lowest and the least ; and, therefore, it is all 
good. Here we- find that Juana^ Bkixkti^ 
and KarmUy all come to one point. The 
highest ideal is eternil and entire self- 
abnegation, where there is no* but all 
is “thou*'; and whether he is conscious, or 
unconscious of it Karma- Yoga leads man to 
that end. A religious preacher may become 
horrified at the idea of an impersonal God ; 
he may insist on a personal God and wi.'?h to 
keep up his own identity and individuality 
whatever he may mean by that. But his 
ideas 0 ^ ethics, if tliey are really good, can¬ 
not but be based Oii the highest self-abnega¬ 
tion. It is the basis of all morality ; you 
may extend it to men, or animals, or angels, 
it is the one basic idea, the one fundamental 
principle running through all ethical sys-. 
terns. 

You will find various classes of men in 
this world. First, there are the God-men, 
whose self-abnegation is complete, and who 
< do only good to others even nt the sacrifice 
of their own lives. These are the, highest 
of men. If there are a hundred of such in 
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uny country, that country need never despair* 
But they are unfortunately too few. Then 
thel'e ^ are "the ,good men who do good to 
others so long as it doe&uot injure them- 
*selves ; and there is a third class, the 
diabolical people, who, to do good to them^ 
selves,, injifre others. It is said by a 
Sanskrit poet that there is, a fourth 
unnameabl^ class of people who injure 
others* merely for injury’s sake. Just as 
there are at one pole of existence the 
highest good men, who do good for the 
sake of doing good, so, at the other pole, 
there are others who will injure others just 
for the sake of the injury. They do not 
gain anything thereby, bflt it is their nature 
to do evil. We thus see that, according to 
our poet, the man who sacrifices himself to 
do good to others, the man with the highest 
self-abnegation, is raally the greatest man. 

ajp two Sanskrit words. One is 
‘‘Pravritti,” which means revolving towards, 
and the other is “Nivritti,** which means 
revolving away. The ‘'revolving towards” is 
what we call the world, and “I and mine 
it includes all those things which are always 
enDiching that "me” by wealth and money 
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and power, and name, and fame and which 
are of a grasping nature, always tending to 
accumulate everything in one centre, that 
centre being “myself/' That is the “pravritti,” 
the natural tendency of every humait 
being ; taking everything from every 
where and heaping it arouncl' one centre, 
that centre being man's own sweet self. 
When this tendency begins to Veak, when 
it is “nivritti’’ or “going away from,?' then 
begin morality and religion. Both “pravrit- 
ti,” and “nivritti’* are of the nature of work, 
the former is evil work, and the latter i s 
good work. This ‘‘nivritti’* is the funda¬ 
mental,basis of all morality and all religion, 
and the very perfection of it is entire self- 
abnegation, readiness to saca'ihce mind and 
body and everything for another being. 
When a man has reached that state he has 
attained to the perfe<?ti,on of Karmu-Yoga. 
This is the highest result of good works. 
Although $. man has not studied a sing]<^ 
system of philosophy, although he does not 
Believe in any God. and never has believee\ 
‘although he has not iwayed even once in 
his whole life, if the simple power of goofl 
actions has brought him to that state here 
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he is ready to give up his life and all else for 
others, he has arrived at the sa^t»e point to 
which the ueligipus man will come through 
his prayers and the philosoplier through his 
knowledge ; and so you may find that the 
philosopher, and the • worker, and the 
•devotee^ all*nieet at one point, that one 
point being self-abnegation. , However 
much theif systems of philosophy and 
religion may differ all mankind stand in 
reverence and awe before the man who is 
ready to sacrifice himself for others. Here, 
it is not at all any question of creed, or 
doctrine—even men who are very much 
opposed to all religious ideas, when tl^^y see 
one of these a(?ts of coiffplete self-sacrifice, 
•feel that they must revere it. Ha ve you hoc 
seen even a most bigoted Cluifetiuii, when 
he reads Edwin Arnold's Light of Asia,” 
stind in reverence ol«Bii^dha, wiio preacln ^ 
pre^hed nothing but self-sacrifice ? 
Idle only tiling is that the bigot dues not 
k*now that his own end and aim in life is 
e.^acti)^ the same as that of those fronl 
whom he differs. The worshipper, by 
keeping constantly before him the idea of 

I 

God' and a surround'ng of good, comeis to 
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the same point at last and says, ‘*Thy will 
he done,'’ 4nd keeps nothing to himself. 
That is self-abnegation. The philosopher, 
with his knowledge, sees that the seeming 
self is a delusion and at once eisily gives it 
up ; it is self-aUnegation. So Karin<<, 
Bhakti and Jnana all meet here ; and this' 
is what was meant by all the great preachers 
of ancient times, when they tauglit tiiat God 
is not the world. Thore is one tiling; wliich 
is the world and another wlii di is God; 
and this distinction is very true ; \vh:it tln^y 
mean by world is selfishness. UrisclilsluH^^s 
is God. One may live on a throne, in n 
golden^, palace,, and be perfectly unseilGh ; 
and then he is ih Go^. Another may live 
in a hut and wear rags, and have nothing* 
in the world ; yet, if he is selfish, ho is 
intensely merged in the world. 

To come back tq on^ of our main ponits, 
we say that we cannot do gocxl wi thout at 
the same time doing some evil, or do evil 
without doing some good. Knowing this, 
l«ow can we work ? There have therefore 
been sects in this world who have in an 
astoundirgly preposterous way -preached 
slow suicide as the only means to get out of 
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the world ; because, if a man lives he has to 
' kill poor little animals and plants Qr do injury 
to something; or some one. So, according to 
them the only way out of tl\p world is to 
• die ; the Jainas have preached this doctrine 
their highest ideal. This teaching seems 
iSb be very logfchl. But the true solution is 
found in the Oita, It is the theory of non- 
uttachinent, to be attached to nothing while 
doing oiy: work of life. Know that j ou are 
ticparated entirely from the world ; that you 
•arc in the world, and that whatever you 
jiiay be doing in it, you are not doing that 
for your own sake. Any action that you do 
for yourself will bring its effect to beai^ui>on 
you. If it is a good action*you will ha\e to 
tttke the good effect, and, if it is a bad 
action, you will have to take the bad effect ; 
but any action that is not done for your own 
sake, whatever it be, \^dll^have no effect on 
you.^There is to be found a very expressive 
sentence in our scriptures embodying this 
idea :—Even if he kill the whole universe 
(o»be himself killed) he is neither the killed 
nor the killing, when he knows that he is 
not acting for himself at all.** Therefore 
Karma- Vog^a teaches, Do not give up the 
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world ; live in the world, imbibe its influences 
as much aSr^ou can ; but if it be for your 
own enjoyment’s sake—work .* not at all. 
Enjoyment should not be the goal* First 
kill yourself and then take the whole world 
as yourself; as the old Christians used to 
say ‘‘ the old man must die.** •’ This old mail 
is the selfish idea that the whole world is 

I 

made for our enjoyment- Foolish parents 
teach their children to pray, “ O La^’d, thou 
hast created this sun for me and this moon 
for me,” as if th<^ Lord has had nothing else 
to do than to create everything for these, 
babies. Do not teach your children such 
nonsea^e. Then again, there are people who 
are foolish in anchher wav ; thev teach us 
that all these animals were created for us to 
kill and eat, and that this universe is for the 
enjoyment of men. That is all foolishness. 
A tiger may say, ‘‘ Man was created for me,” 
and pray, “ O Lord, how wicked are Jhese 
men, who do not come and place themselves 
before me to be eaten ; they are bre iking 
your law.” If the world is created fop*^us, 
we are also creited for the world. That 
this world is created for our enjoyment is 
the most wicked idea that holds us down. 
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This world is not for otir sake ; miHions pass 
out of it every year ; the world does not feel 
it ; millions of otl|ers are supplied in theii* 
place. ‘Just as much the world is for us, we 
nrd also for the world. 

To work properly, therefore, you have 
hfst to give hp the idea of attachments 
Secondly, do not mix in the fray, hpld your¬ 
self as a witn^s and go on working. My 
old mastw used to say, “ Look upon 3^our 
children as a nurse does.” The nurse will take 
your^ baby and fondle it and play with it 
» and behave towards it as gently as if it were 
her own child; but as soon as you give her 
notice to q-uat, she is ready to start off ^ith 
bag and baggage from the* house. Every 
thing in the shape of attachment is for 
gotten ; it will not give the ordinary nurs 
the least pang to leave your children acc. 
t ike up other children., ^ven so are you to 
be with all tha^you consider your own. You 
are the nurse, and, if you believe in God, 
beHeve that all these things which you 
coDiiid^ yours are really Hk. The greatest 
weakness often insinuates itself as the greats 
est good and strength. It is a treakn^s tq 
tbtnk that any one U de|)etiident on me/ ^lnd 
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that I can do good to another. This pride 
is the mother of all our attachment, and 
through this attachment comes all puV pain* 
We must inform our minds that no one in 
this universe depends upon us ; not one 
beggar depends on our charity ; not one soul 
on our kindness ; not one living , thing 6n 
our help- All are helped on by nature, and 
will be so helped even thougl^ millions of us 
were not here. The course of nature will 
not stop for such as you and me i it is, as 
already pointed out, only a blessed privilege 
to you and to me that we are allowed, in tlio 
way of helping others, to educate ourselves. 
Thiaiis a great lesson to learn in life, and 
when we have learned it'fully we shall never 
be unhappy ; we can go and mix without 
harm in society anywhere and everywhere. 
You may have wives and husbands, and 
regiments of servants, and kingdoms* to 
govern ; if only you act on tfeg principle that ^ 
the world is not for you and does not in¬ 
evitably need you, they can do you no harm. 
This very year some of your friends foiay 
have died. Is the world waiting without 
going on, for them to come again P Is its 
current stopped ? Ifo, it goes on. So drive 
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and thrash ont of your mind the idea that 
you have to do Bom^ething for the r/orld ; the 
world 'do^es not req^uire any help from you, 
It is sheer nonsense on the part of any man 

I. 

•to think that he is born to help the world ; 
'A is simply pride, it is selfishness insinuating 
itself in t(je foifba of virtue. When you have 
trained your mind and your miiscles to 
realise this id^^. of the world s non-depen¬ 
dence on^ou or on anybody, there will then 
be no reaction in the form of pain resulting 
*froin work. When you give something to a 
man and expect nothing— do not even ex¬ 
pect the man to be grateful—his ingratitude 
will not tell upon you, because you uever 
expected any things never 'thought you had 
any right to anything in the way of a re¬ 
turn ; you gave him what he deserved ; his 
own Karma got it for him ; your Karma 
made you the carrier tbergof. Why should 

having given away some¬ 
thing ? You are the porter that carried 
the money or other kind of gift, and the 
wowid deserved it by its own Karma^ 
Where is then the reason for pride in you j> 
There is nothing very great in what you 
give to the world. When you he^ve acquired 
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the feeling of non-Ettachment, there will 
then be neither good nor evil for you. It is 
only selfishness that causes the difihrence 
between good and evil. It is a very hard 
thing to understand, but you will come to 
learn in time that nothing in the universe 
has power over you until* you allow it to 
exercise such a power. Nothing has power 
over the Self of man, until that Self becomes 
a fool and loses independence. So^ by non - 
attachment, you overcome and deny the 
power of anything to act upon you, It is 
very easy to say that nothing has the right 
to act upon you until you allow it to do so ^ 
but what is the true sign of the man who 
really does not allow anyihing to work up¬ 
on him, who is neither happy nor unhappy 
when acted upon by the external world ? 
The sign is that it causes no change in his 
mind whether a mountain tumbles 07i him 

and crushes him to pieces^ ;^or the_most 

blessed scenes come before him and the most 
blessed things happen to him ; he is the same 
in good fortune or in bad fortune ; iiP all 
conditions he continues to remain the same. 

There was a great sage in India called 
Vyasa, This Vyasa is known as the author 
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of the Vedanta aphorji^s, and was a holy 
man. His father had tried to bq<?oine a very 
perfect, mail and had failed. His grand¬ 
father had also tried and failed. His great¬ 
grandfather had similarly tried and failed. 
He himself did not suetseed perfectly, but 
his son,% Suka, was born perfect. Vyasa 
taught his son wisdom, and, aftOT teaching 
him the knowledge of truth himself, he sent 
him to the court of King Janaka. He was 
a great king and was called Janaka Yideha. 
Videha means “outside the body,” Although 
a king, he had entirely forgotten that he 
was a body ; he felt that he was a spirit all 
the time. This boy»Suka^ was sent •to be 
taught by him. T^e king knew that Yya.va’s 
teOn was coming to him to learn wisdom ; so 
he made certain arrangements beforehand , 
and when the boy presented himself at the 
gates of the palace, "th^ guards took no 
h<4iS8^hatsoever. They only gave 
hi|Q a seat, and he sat there for three days 
and nights, nobody speaking to him, nobody. 
asSing him who he was or whence he was. 
He was the son of a very great sage ; his 
father was honoured by the w'hoie country, 
a»d 'he himself was a most respectable per¬ 
il 
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son ; yet the low, vulgar guards of the 
palace would take no notice of him. After 
that, suddenly, the ministers of t*he k^ng and 
all the big officials came there and received 
him with the greatest honours. They con - 
ducted him in and showed him into splendid 
rooms, gave him the most fragrant baths 
and wonderful dresses, and for eight days 
they kept him there in all kinds of 
luxury. That solemnly serene face of 
Saka did not change even to the smallest 
extent by the change in the treatment ac¬ 
corded to him ; he was the same in the midst 
of this luxury as when waiting at the door. 
Then lie was brought before the king. The 
king was on his throne, music was playing, 
and dancing and other amusements were 
going on, The king then gave him a cup of 
milk, full to the brim, and asked him to go 
seven times round vhe hall without spilling 
even a drop of the milk. The l^cy tech llie 
cup and went on in the midst of the music 
and the attraction of the beautiful faces 
around. As desired by the king, seven 
times did he go round, and not a drop pf the 
milk was spilt. The boy’s mind could not 
be attracted by anything in the world, unless 
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he allowed it to affect, him. And when he 
broughl; the cup to the king, the king said 
to him, “ What your father has taught you, 
and what yOu have learned •yourself, I can 
only repeat ; you have known the truth ; 
* go home.” • 

Thusk the man that has practised aontrol 
over himself eannot be acted upon by any¬ 
thing that k outside; there is no more 
slaveryffor him* His mind has become free ^ 
such a mail alone is fit to live Well in the 
world. We generally find men holding two 
►opinions regarding the world* Some are 
pessimists arid say “ How horrible this world 
is, how wicked !” Sojne others are opiiraists 
and they say “ Hdw beautiful this World is, 
how wonderful !” To those who have not 
controlled their own minds, the world is 
either full of evil or at best a mixture of 
good and evil. This very world will become 
ogJb^stic world when we become 
masters of our own minds. Nothing will 
then work upon us as good or evil ; we bhall 
fiiffl everything to be in its proper place, to 
be harmonious. Some men, who begin by 
saying that the world is a hell, often end by 
saying that it is a heaven when they succeed 
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in the practice of self-control If we are 
genuine Kdt'icma-Yogins and wish to train 
ourselves to the tfttainmesit of this state, 
\fherever we niUy begin we are sure to end 
in perfect self-abnegatioii ; tfnd as soon as 
this seeming self h&s gone, the whole worlds 
which at first appears to us to be filled with 
evil, will afppear to be heaven itself and full 
of blessedness. Its very atmosphere will be 
blessed; every human face there ^Will be 
good. Such is the end and aim of Karma* 
Yoga, and such is its perfection of practical 
life. Our various Yogas do not conflict with 
each other; each of them leads us to the 
same ^oal and makes us perfect; only each 
has to be Strenuously practised. The whole 
secret is in practising. First you have t6 
hear, then think, and then practise. This 
is true of every Yoga, You have first to 
hear about It and ufuderstand what it is ; and 
many things which you do nnde**^t.trsd 

will be made clear to you by constant bear¬ 
ding and thinking. It is hard to understand 
every thing at once. The explanation*^of 
every thing is after all in yourself. No one 
was ever really taught by another ; each of 
us has to teach himself. The external 
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teacher offers only .the suggestion which 
rouses the internal teacher t& work to 
understand ^ things. Then things will be 
made clear to us by our owif power of per¬ 
ception and thought, and we shall realise 
them in our own souls ; jftid that realisation 
will grow into the intense power of will. 
First it is feeling, then it becomes willing, 
and out of that willing comes the tremen¬ 
dous fofce for work that will go through 
every vein and nerve and muscle, until the 
whole mass of your body is changed into an 
•instrument of the unselfish Yoga of work, 
and the desired result of perfect self-abnega¬ 
tion and utter unselfishness is duly atiained. 
This attainment tioes not depend on any 
dogma, or doctrine, or belief. Whether 
one is Christian, or Jew, or Gentile, it does 
not matter. Are yon unselfish ? That is 
the question. If you aref you will be perfect 
wi^^ui a single religious book, 

without going into a single church or temple. 
Each one of our Yogas is fitted to make man ^ 
peffect even without the help of the others, 
because they have all the same goal in view. 
The Yogas of work, of wisdom, and of 
devotion are all capable of serving as direct 
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and independent means for the attainment 
of Moksha. «Fools alone Say that work 
and philosophy are difFerenrt;, not the, learn¬ 
ed/’ The learned know that, though appar¬ 
ently difiPerent from each other, they at la^t 
lead to the same go^I of human perfection. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Freedom. 

In addition to meaning work, we have 
stated that psychologically the word Karima 
also implies causation. Any work, any* 
action, any thought that produces an effect 
is calldd a Karma. T^us the law of Karma 
means the law of causatfon, of inevitable 
cause and sequence. Wheresoever there is U 
cause, there an effect must be produced ; this 
necessity cannot be resisted, and this law of 
Karma^ according in our philosophy, is true 
throughout the whole univeise. 
we see, or feel, or do ; whatever action there 
is anywhere in the universe j while being the 
effect of past work on the one hand.^ it 
becomes, on the other hand, a cause in its 
turn, and produces its own effect. It is 
nepessary, together with this, to consider 
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what is meant by tha word law. We may 
see psychologically that by law A meant the 
tendency of*a series to repeat itself. When 
we see one event followed by another, eg* 
sometimes happening simultaneously with 
another, we expect this sequence or co-exist¬ 
ence to leour. Our old logicians and philo¬ 
sophers of the Nyuya school call this law by 
the name oimVyapti, According to them all 
our ideaffe of law are due to association. A 
series of phenomena becomes associated with 
things in our mind in a sort of invariable 
order, so that whatever we perceive at any 
time is immediately referred to other facts 
in the mind. Any qpe idea or, accerding 
to our psychology* any one wave that is 
{)roduced in the mind-stuff, chitta, must 
always give rise to many other waves. This 
is Jjhe psychological idea of asi^ciation, and 
causation is only an •aspect of this grand 
anC^|g£ya||^iyj^af>r^ of association. This 
pervasiveness of association is what is, m 
Sanskrit, called Vyapti, In the external 

• 

w^ld the idea of law is the same as in the 
internal world—the expectation that a parti¬ 
cular phenomenon will be followed by an- 

* 

other, and that the series will repeat itself 
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SO far as we can see. Really speaking, 
therefore, law does not exist in nature. 
Practically it is an error to^ay that graTita- 
tioii exists in the earth, or that there is any 
law existing Objectively anywhere in nature. 
Law is the method, the mapner in which 
our mind grasps a series of^ phenomena ; 
it is all in" the mind. Certain phenomena . 
happening one after another or together, 
and followed by the conviction ‘of the 
regularity of their recurrence, thus enabling 
onr minds to grasp the method of the whole 
series, constitute what we call law. 

The next question for consideration is 
what we mean by law h^ing universal. Our 
universe is that portion ot existence which 
is characterised by what the Sanskrit psy¬ 
chologists call desa^keda-nimitta, or what is 
known to European psychology as space, 
time, and cauautioiw This universe is only 
one part of infinite exiatenma^^ ouftn-^a^t 
which is thrown into a peculiar mould, or^is 
composed of space, tiiue, ,aiid causation. That 
part of the sum total of existence which Alls 
this mould is what forms our universe. It 
necessarily follows that law is possible only 
within this conditioned universe; beyond that 
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there can not be .any law. When we 
speak of this universe, we •*only mean 
that pcfftion^Of existence which is limited by 
our mind ; the universe of flie senses, th%t 
which we can see, feel, touch, hear, think of^ 
imagine ; that universe a'lone is under law ; 
t)ut, beyond t&at, existence cannot be subject 
to law, because causatson does not extend 
beyond the world of our minds. Anything 
beyond fhe range of our mind and our sense 
is not bound by the law of causation, as there 
is no mental association of things in the 
•region beyond the senses, and no causation 
without association of ideas. It is only 
when being e;ii^istenj3e gets moulded 
into name and form that it obeys the law of 
causation, and is said to be under law ; 
because all law has its essence in cansation. 
Therefore, we see at once that there cannot 
be any such thing a^ ffee will ; the very 
wrd£ .^e« ^.-^•^X)ntradiction, because will is 
wj^at we know, and everything that we 
know is within our universe, and everything, 
wifliin our universe is moulded by the condi¬ 
tions of space, time, and causation. Every¬ 
thing that we know, or can possibly know, 
must be subject to causation, and that which 
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obeys the law of causation cannot be free; 
It is acted t^on by other agents, and be¬ 
comes a cause in its turn. «but '^thato Vhich 

; 

has become coiifverted into the will, which 
was not the will before, but which, when it 
fell into this mould of space, time and causa¬ 
tion became converted into the human will, 
is free ; and when this will gets out of this 
mould of space, time and causation, it will 
be free again. Prom freedom it conres, and 
becomes moulded into this bondage, and it 
gets out and goes back to freedom again^ 
The question has been raised as to from 
whom this universe comes, in whom it rests, 
and to whom it goes ; ,and the answer has 
been given that from freedom it comes, and 
rests in bondage, and goes back into that 
freedom again. So, when we speak of man 
as no other than that infinite being who is 
manifesting himself, Wfe mean that only one 
very small part thereof is mmu: - tbis^ body 
and this mind which we see are only one 
part of the whole, only one spot of the 
infinite being. This whole universe is oHily 
one speck of the infinite being, and all our 
laws, and our bondages, our joys and our 
sorrows, our happinesses, and our expecta- 
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tions, are only within*this small nniverse, all 
our progression and digression within its 
small compa*ss. *6o you see how childish it 
is to expect a continuation of this uni vert e, 
tlie creation of our minds, and to expect and 
hope to go to^h^aven, wliich after all must 
mean only a repetition of this world that 
we know. You see at once that it is an 
impossible afld childish desire to make the 
whole of infinite existence conform to the 
limited and conditioned existence which we 
know. So, when a man says that he will 
*have again and again this same thing which 
he is having now, or, as I sometimes put it, 
when he asks fpr Q^j^omfortqjyle religion, you 
may know that he has become so degenerate 
that he cannot think of anything higher than 
what he is now ; he is just his little present 
surroundings and nothing more. He has 
forgotten his infinite nature,'and his whole 
id^a to these little joys and 

sofrows, and hfart-jealousies of the moment. 
H e thinks that this finite thing is the - 
in^nite ; and not only so, he will not let 
this foolishness go. He clings on desperately 
unto Tfirishnd^ the thirst after life, what the 
Buddhists .call Tanha and Trissd* There 
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may be millions of kinds of * happiness, and 
beings, arid'’kiws and progress, ajid causation, 
all acting outside the little ^universe that we 
kaow, and aftef" all the whole of this com¬ 
prises but one section of Our nature. 

To acquire freedom we hjjve to get be¬ 
yond the limitations of this universe ; it 
cannot beTound here. Perfect equilibrium 
or what the Christians call the peace that 
passeth all understanding cannot be*' had in 
this universe, nor in heaven, nor in any 
place where our mind and thoughts can • go, 
where the senses can feel, or w’-hich the' 
imagination can conceive. No such place 
can give us that freedom, because all such 
places would be within our universe, and it 
is limited by space, time and causation. 
There may be places that are more etherial 
than this earth of ours, where enjoyments 
may be keener, but* even those places must 
be in the universe, and thereftJto^ i]>^s«uda^e 
to law ; so we have to go beyond, and r^.al 
religion begins there where this little uni- 
verse ends. These little joys, and sorrows, 
and knowledge of things end there, aod the 
Ideality begins. Until we give up the thirst 
jSiftcr life, the stropg attacbniept to this om? 
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transient conditioned .existence, we have no 
hope of catching even a glinti^se of that 
infimte.freedom beyond. It stands to reason 
then that there is only on^ way to attaiii 
to that freedom which is the goal of all the 
noblest aspirations of iftaiikind, and that 
one way is by giving up this little life, giving 
up this little universe, giving up this 
earth, giving up heaven, giving up the 
body, gitdng up the mind, giving up every¬ 
thing that is limited and conditioned. If 
we*give up our attachments to this little 
•univiTse of the senses, or of the mind, 


immediately we shall be free. The only 
way to come out of bc^ndage is to go bfiyond 
the limitations of law, to go beyond where 
causation prevails. 

But it is a most difficult thing to give 
up the clinging to this universe ; few ever 
attain to that. There®ai:^ two wavs t#l8o 
thTkt, m#4*4:krrjed*in our books. One is called 
th^ **n<'ti neti”, not this, not this, the other 
is called the ‘4ci iti’'; the former is the , 
negative and the latter the positive. The 
negative w ly is the most difficult. It is 
only possible to the men of the very high¬ 
est exceptional minds a?id. gigantic wills 

12 
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who simply stand up and say, ‘‘No, I will , 
not have this,” and the mind and body obey 
their will, and they come oitt successful. 
But such people are very rare, the vast 
majority of mankind choose the positive 
way, the way through the world, making 
use of all the bondages themselves to break 
those vePy bondages. This is also a kind 
of giving up; only it is done slowly and 
gradually, by knowing things, enjoying 
things, 11 nd thus obtaining experience, and 
knowing the nature of things, untib the 
mind lets them all go at last and becomes 
unattached. The former way of obtaining 
non-attachment is by reasoning, and the 
latter way is through work and experience. 
The first is the path of Jnann^Yoga^ and is 
‘ characterised by the refusal to do any 
building work; the second is that of Karma- 
Yoga, in which ‘fhere is no cessation from 
doing work. Every one tdUst’^TOTk in^Dhe 
universe. Only those who are perfectly 
satisfied with the Self, whose desires do not 
go beyond the Self, whose mind never strays 
out of the Self, to whom the Self is all in 
all, only those do not work. The rest must 
all work. A current rushing down freely in 
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accordance with its own nature falls into a 
hollow and makes a* whirlpool^ and, after 

ruflrmng round and round a little in that 

• • 

whirlpool, it emerges agaii^ in the form of 
the free current to go on unchecked. Each 
•human life is like that curg:ent. It gets into 
whirl, geffcS involved in this world of 
space, time, and causation, thgre whirls 
round a littje, crying out my father, my 
brother,^my name, my fame, and so on, and 
at last emerges out of it and regains its 
• original freedom. The whole universe is 

§t 

jdoing that. Whether we know it or not, 

* 

whether we are conscious or unconscious of 
it, we are all working to get out gf the 
dream of the world? Msfli's experience in 
the world is to enable him to get out of its 
whirlpool. 

But what is Karma-Yoga ? It is the 
knowledge of the seurqi work. We see 
^ that th e w holg universe is w-orking. For 

what does it do so ? For salvation, for 

• 

liberty ; consciously or unconsciously every 
thkig from the smallest atom to the highest 
being is working for that ; working with 
the one aim of obtaining liberty for the 
mind, for the body, for the spirit, and for 
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everything • all things are always trying to 
get freedom, they are flying away frpin 
bondage. The suti, the moon th«3 eirth, the 

O * ii * ' 

planets, all are trying to fly away from 
bondage. The centrifugal and the cen¬ 
tripetal forces of nature are indeed typical 
of our universe. Karma-Yogh us the 
secret andcthe method of work. Instead of 
our being knocked about in yiis universe, 
and after long delay and thrashing, getting 
to know things as they are, JTarm^-Fo( 70 t 

teaches us the secret of work, the method 

^ » 

of work, the organizing power of work. A 

vast mass of energy may he spent in vain, 

if wfc do not know how to use and utilise 

it. Karma’-Yoga makes ^ science of work, 

you learn by it how best to utilise all the 

workings of this world. Work is inevitable, 

it must he so ; hut we have work to the 

highest purpose. ^Karma-Yoga makes us 

admit that this world is a ^orld^gj^.merdy 

five minutes ; that it is a something we have 

0 ■ 

inevitably to pass through ; and that free¬ 
dom is not here, but is only to be found 
beyond. To find the way out of the bon« 
dages of the world we have to go through 
it slowly and surely. There may he those 



exceptional persons about whom I just 
s^oke, those who can * stand ai^ide‘ and give 
njtM:he World, as a snake casts off its skin 
and standts aside arid looks a^ it ; there are 
rio doubt, some of these exceptionai beings ; 
feut the* rest of mankind have to go slowly 
^through the* ^orld of work and Karma- 
Yogd shows us the process, tli§ secret and 
the method pf doing so to the best advantage 
of all cQricerned. 

What doris it say ? ‘WOrk incessantly, 
but give up' all attachment to work.” Do 
riot identify yourself with anything. Hold 
your mind free*. All this that you see, the 
pains and the miseries, are brit the ne(jB8sary 
conditions of this Vorld ; poverty and wealth 
and- hrippiriess are but momentary ; they do 
not belong to orir real nature at all. Our 
nature is far beyond misery or happiness, 
beyond every objeci of the senses,-beyond 
the i ma^n ati/^ ; and yet' We' must go on 
working all the time! ‘‘Misery comes 
through attachment, not through work/’ 

• 

So^n as we identify ourselves with the work 
we do, we feel miserable ; but if we do not 
identify ourselves with it we do not feel 
that misery. If a beautiful picture belongs' 
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ing to another is burnt, a man does not 

\ 

generally become very miserable ; but wh^ 
his own picture is burnt, bow miserable he 
feels ! Why ? Both were beautiful pic¬ 
tures, perhaps copies of the same original ; 
hut in one case veery much more misery is' 
felt than in the other. It is be'cause in on^ 
case he identifies himself with the picture, 
and not in the other. This and mine^’ 
causes the whole niirrery. With the sense 
of possession came selfishness, and selfishness 
brought on misery. Every act of selfish¬ 
ness or thought of selfi^shness makes us i 
attached to something, and immediately we 
are made slaves^ Each wave in the ‘‘chitta” 
that says and mine,immediately puts 
a chain round us and makes us slaves ; and 
the more wo say, “I and mine”, the more 
slavery grows, the mOre misery increases. 
Therefore, Karmu-JTo^a tells us to enjoy 
the beauty of all the pictur^is inJ l)ff .workk 
but not to identify ourselves with any or all 
of them. Never say /‘mine:” Whenever 
we say a thing is mine, misery will immdfih 
ately come. Do. not even say “my child” in 
your mind. Possess the child^ but do not 
^y If you do, theor wiH.^ come tht 
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misery. Do not say “my house/' do not 
“my body.'^ The whole ^difficulty is 
thSre, ^ Thcibody is neither yours nor mine 
nor anybody’s. These bodies are coming 
and going by the laws of nature, but we are 
free, standing as witness.* This body is no 
Inore free than a picture, or a wall. Why 
should we be attached so much ^o a body ? 
If somebody^p lints a picture, he does it and 
afterwards passes away. Why should he be 
attached to it ? Let it pass. Do not pro¬ 
ject that tentacle of selfishness, “I must 
possess it.’* As - soon as that is projected, 
misery will begin. 

So Karma-Yoga says, First destroy the 
tendency to- project this teiitacle of selfish' 
ness, and, when you have the power of 
checking ihat, hold it in and do not allow 
the mind to get into that sort of the wave of 
selfishness. Then yo«-^3ay go out into the 
world and as much as you can. Mix 

everywhere; go where you please ; you will 
never be polluted or contaminated with evil. 

i 

Tfiere is the lotus leaf in the water ; the 
water cannot touch and adhere to it ; so will 
you be in the world. This is called 
‘^v^kagya,’’ di&p^^sion or the non-attachment 
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oiKarma-Yoga. I believe I have told you 
that without nott-attachment there ca;nj^ot 

be any kind of Yoga^ NoHrattachtneifc is 

^ — * 

the basis of aU the Yogas^, The man who 
gives up living in houses, and wearing fine 
clothes, and eating good food, and goes into* 
the desert, may be a most attached persoil. 
His only, possession, his own body, may be¬ 
come everything to him 5 and as he lives he 
will be simply struggling for the sake of his' 
body. Non-attachment does'not mean any¬ 
thing that we may do in relation to our ‘ 
external body,- but it is all* in the mind., 
The binding link of “I and mine” is in the 
body^ If wo have not this* link with the- 
body and with 'the things'of the senses, we 
are non*attached, wherever and* whatever* 


We may be. A man be on a* throne and 
perfectly non-attached ;• another man may be‘ 
in rags and still ve^y.33\ach attached. First, 
we have to attain i^is stat^ of non-a ttac;h^' 
ment^ and then to work incessantly. 
Karma-Yoga gives us* the method thafi wilb 
help us in giving up all attachment. R is 
indeed a hard thing to give up attachment. 

Here are the two ways of giving up all 
attachment in Karma-Yoga. One way is 
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for tho«?e who do not believe in God, or in 
an^v outside help, 'they are Ipft to their 
O’^ devices ; thev have simply to work with 
their ‘own will, with the powe^ of their mind, 
sayinsT “I must be non-attached,” and wort 
too with their own pcj^wer of Vivehd or 
^iscriminationf For those who believe in 
God there is the other way, which is much 
less difficult to go through. They give up 
the fruks of work unto the Lord, they work 
apd are never attached to the resnltF. 
Whatever they see, feel, hear, or do, is for 
Him. Whatever good work we may do, let 
us not claim any praise to ourselves. The 
work is the Lord’s ; we have to give gp the 
fruits unto Him? ^he (flrandest work that 
-we may do in our lives never let us think 
that we are to receive the benefits thereof, 
or that we have done any good work at all. 
All work is His. J ^t us stand aside and 
tJiink tha t are only servants obeying 
the Lord, our master, and that every impulse 
for action comes from him everv moment. 
**^Whatever thou worshippest, whatever thou 
perceivest, whatever doest, give up all unto 
him and he at rest Let us be at peace, per¬ 
fect peace, with oun elves, and give up our 
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whole body and rri'ind and everything as an 

eternal sacrifice unto the Lord. Tnstead^f 

the old sacrifice of pouring oblations into^he 

fire, perform this one great sacrifice day and 

night the sacrifice of your little self.- “In 

search of wealth ip this world, tbou art the 

only wealth I have found ; I s'acrifice mvself 

unto Thee. In search of some one to he 

loved, Tbou art the only one beloved I have 

found ; I sacrifice mvself unto Thee,** Let 

•* 

us repeat this day and night and say, “Noth¬ 
ing for me ; no matter whether the thing is 
good,, had, or indifferent ; I do not care for 
it ; I sacrifice all'nnto Thee.” Day and night 

let us renounce our seeming self until it 

• 

becomes a habit ^ with uS to do so, until it 
gets into the blood, the nerves and the brain, 
and the whole body is every moment 
obedient to this idea of self-renunciation. 
Go then into the »^-idst of the battle field, 
with the roaring cannon and .+he d in o f wa^-, 
and you will find yourself to he free and at 
peaee. 

Ka^ma-Yoga teaches us that the ordinary 
idea of duty is on the lower plane ; neverthe¬ 
less, all of us have to do our duty. Yet we 
may see that this peculiar sense of duty is 
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very often a great «cause of misery. Duty 
b^omes a disease with us ; drags us ever 
forwaisd. it catches hold of us and makes 
our whole life miserable. It is the bane of 
human life. “This duty, this idea of duty is 
the mid-day summer sun^'which scorches the 
innermost soul of mankind.” Look at those 
poor slaves to duty. Duty leaved them no 
time to say prayers, no time to bathe. Duty 
is evei^ on them. They go out and work. 
Duty is on them ! They come home and 
think of the work for the next day. Duty 
is on them ! It is living a slave's life, at 
last dropping down in the street and dying 
in harness, like a horse. This is duty as it 
is understood. The only true duty is to be 
^unattached and to work as free beings, to 
give up all work unto God. All our duties 
are His. Blessed are we that we are ordered 
out here. We serv^f^OUr time ; whether we 
^ do it -M* or Well, who knows f If we do it 
Ycll, we d ) not get the fruits. If we do it 
ill, neither do we get the care. Be at rest, 
be free, and work. This kind of freedom is 
a very hard thing to attiin. How easy it is 
to interpret slavery as duty—the morbid 
attachment of flesh for flesh as duty ! Me* 
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go out into the world s^nd struggle and fight 
for money dr for any other thing to wh40i 
they feel an attachment. Ask th€m why tfiey 
4 o it. They say :—‘‘It is a duty” It is the 
absurd greed for gold and gain, and they 
try to cover it with a few flowers. 

What is duty after all ? It is really the 
impulsation of the flesh, of our attachment ; 
and when an attachment has become 
established, we call it duty. For instance, 
in countries where there is no marriage, 
there is no duty between husband and wife ; 
when marriage comes, husband and wdfe ‘ 
live together on account of attachment ; 
and that kind of liying together becomes 
settled after generations ; and when it 
becomes so settled, it becomes a duty. It is, 
so to say, a sort of chronic disease. When 
it is acute w^c cull it disease, when it is 
chronic w^e call it’^B^iure. It is a disease. 
So when attachment beconfes ckawiic, 
Baptize it with the high-sounding name of 
duty. We strew fiowws upon it, trumpets 
sound for it, sacred texts are said over^it, 
and then the whole w’orld fights, and men 
earnestly rob each other for this duty's 
sHke*: Duty is good to the extent that it 
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cliecka brutality. To, the lowest kinds of 
ojfeitt, who oannot have any oth^ ideal, it is 
fof soro^ go84 ; hut those who want to be 
Kwrma^^ogins must throw ev^n this idea of 
duty overboard. There is no duty for you 
*and me. Whatever you hftive to give to the 
world, do give by all means, but not as a 
duty. Do not take any thought of that. Be 
not compelled. Why should you be compelled f 
Evey'y Hhing that you do under ’compulsion 
^ goes to build up attachment. Why should 
yotr have any duty ? “Resign every thing 
•unto God.” **In this tremendous fiery furnace 
where the fire of duty scorches everybody, 
drink this cup of nectar an^ be happy,* We 
are all simply working out His will, and 
have nothing to do with rewards and punish¬ 
ments. If you want the reward, you must 
also have the punishment ; the only way to 
get out of the punikte^llt is to give up the 
rSward.'^^^he Snify way of getting out of 
misery is by giving up the idea of happiness, 
because these two are inseparably linked to 
each other. On one side there is happiness, 
on the o&er there is misery. On one side 
there is life, on the other there is deaths The 
,only way ilo get be^nd death is to tip 

Id 
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the love of life. Life ^nd death are the same 

tliiog, lool^ed at from different points. 

the idea of happiness without iniserj^, or of 
life without death, is very good for school 
hoys and children; hut the thinker sees 
that it is all a fcontradiction in terms and 

V 

givc^ up these oppositely related things. 
Seek no praise, no reward, for anything you 
do. No sooner do we perform a good action 
than we begin to desire credit for it. No 
sooner do we give money to some charity 
than we want to see our names blazoned in 
the papers. Misery must come as the result' 
.of such desires. The greatest men in the 
world have passed away unknown. The 
Buddhas and the Christs that we know are 
-hut second rate heroes in comparison with 
the greatest men of whom the world knows 
nothing. Hundreds of these unknown heroes 
have lived in ever:^‘*iSdL'^try working silently. 
Silently they live and "^ficntly-'^hey pass 
, away ; and in time their thoughts find 
expression in Buddhas or Christs, and it is 
these latter that become known to us. The 
highest men do not seek to get s^ny name or 
lame from their knowledge. They le^tve 
^eif ideas , the WQrfd ^ they,put forth no 
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claims for thetaselves and establish no schools 
(n^systems in their * name. Their whole 
nature shrinks from such a thing. They are 
the p^re Sdttvikas, who can i^ever make any 
stir, but only melt down in love. I hav^ 
•seen one such Yogin who^ives in a cave in 
tndia. He is bne of the most wonderful 
jnun I have ever seen. He has so ^altogether 
lost the sensf of his own individuality that 
we may.say that the man in him is complete-, 
ly gone, leaving behind only the all compre¬ 
hending sense of the divine. If an animal 
• bites one of his arms^ he is ready to give it 
his other arm also, and say that it is the 
Lord’s will. Everything that comes to him 
is from the Lord. •He doe? not shew him¬ 
self to men, and yet he is a magazine of love 
and of true and sweet ideas, 

Next in order come the men with more 
BajaSf or activity,^^hative natures, who 
take upj3;Le idsc^^f the perfect ones and 
preach 'them to the world. The highest; 
kind of men silently collect true and noble 

id^s^ and others—the Buddhas ani Christs* 

. 

go from place to place preaching them and 
working for them. In the life of Gautama 
Buddha we potice him constantly saying 
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tHat he i& the twenty-fifth Buddha. The 

I « 

twenty-four before hiin are unknown to 

tory, although the Buddha tuow^M tO'History 

' * •( 

must have bu^lt upou foundations laid by 
them. The highest men are calm, silent 
and unknown. Thi^ are the men who really 
know the power of thought ; they are sure' 
that, evenJf they g“o into* a cave and close 
the door and simpiy think five t^ue though 
and then pass away, these five iheughts of 
theirs will live through eternity. Indeed 
such thoughts will penetrate through the 
mountains and cross, the oceans,andn travel < 
through the world, and will enter deep into 
humaa hearts^ and brains and raise up- men 
and wom^ who' will give them practical 
expression in the workings of human life; 
These Sattvikd men are toe near the Lord to 
be active and to fijght, to be working, 
struggling, preachingr-^ad doing good, as 
they say, here on earth iV-^humaoijy. The 
active workers, however-^ood,, have stHl a 
little remnant of ignorance left in them. 
When our nature has yet some impurities 
left in it, then alone can we work,. It fe in 
the nature of work to he impelled ordiitarilj 
by motive and by attachment.^ In the 
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m eTer-aetive pro^deood aiid 


iJ^re God* who even the sporto^ 

ft^how can maii ai^ch any imj^dirtance io 
his owif wort ? Will it not be a blaspheMy 
to' do' 80 when we know tMt he U takihg* 
.<^is of tile miOntest tliini :8 ia the worW. 
We have ohly to stand in‘awe and reverence 
before him saying '‘Thy will be done,’* The 
highifest meh cannot wbrk, for to them there 
is no ettaqhinenti “Those who^e whole sotll 
is gohe into the Self, those whose dositos \are 
confined in the Self, whb ’haye become ever 

associated with the' Self, for th^m there is 

( » ■ » * * ’ ; 

ho worL^' Shch are indeed the highest of 
mankind ; but apart from them every one' 
els^ has to work. JLn^d wbiking we s^ionld 
never think" that we cah help on even the 
least thing in this universe. We can hot. 
We only helpburselves in this gymnasium of 
the world. This is the propOr attitndb of 
work. If we worJi^lS^iB way> if we always 
remembST that onr pi^ehii oppbrttoity to 
wbtk thus is a privilege which ’ h4e hceh 
gi^eh to ns, we shall' never'be at^ched tt> 
anything. Milliohaf lifce yon fmd ime tlrfhk 
t&t th^'\are grea^ pedpli in the world ; 
litit behttd^ and in fite mmutes thS’Wc^ 


no 
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trill have forgotten us, But4he life*'of Qoci 
is infinite.; *‘W3io can' live a moment, br^h 
a moment, if this all-powerful One does ndt 
will it ?” He ^ the ever active Pro\^idence. 
*A11 power is His and within His commandii^ 
Through. His command; the winds blow, the 
sun shines, the earth lives,' aad death stalks 
upon the* earth. He is the all in all ; He is* 
all and in all. We can only worship Him; 
Give up all fruits of work ; do good^ for its 
own sake ; then alone will coirte perfect non- 
attachment. The bonds of the* heart will 
thus, break, and we shall reap perfect ^roe*, 
dom;.. This freedom is indeed^^ the goal of 
KaTmarYoga.i 


CHAPTER viiir 

The ideal of Karma-Toga: 

The grandest relrgion of tire 

Vedanta is that we may reach**"'!he same 
goal by different paths ; and these paths* I 
iave generalized intb' fourr'--*viz^ those ^ of 
work, love, psychology^ and' knowledge;. 

: Bat you must, at the^ same time, irememl^ 
;v|ihat these divisions not marked ipil. 
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quite exclu^ve^^reaebTotfeer^^ 
i^to the^other. Bat/aocording to the type 
^»iflch prevails we name the dhsisioBa. It 
ie not.that you cftnnot find a man whO’ has 
no other faeulty than- that of work, nor that 
^you cannot find men who are more than 
devoted worshippers only/nor that there are * 
not men who have more thau: mere know¬ 
ledge. These divisions are made in accordance * 
with the type or the tendency that may be 
seen to prevail in a man. We have found that, 
in the end, all these four, paths convergeafid ‘ 
became'one. All religions and all methods of 
work and worship, lead us to one and only 
one goal. 

Khave already tried t^) point out that 
joal. It is freedom as I understand it. • 
Everything. that we perceive around us is 
struggling towards freedom, from the atom ' 
to the man, from the insentient, lifeless 
particle of matt^^'^fee highest ■ exij||enGe 
on e^irf&t the human souL The 
universe is-in fact the result of this strug^e 
fo^ freedom. In all combinations 
pa^de is trying to go on its ow^ - jliO 
^ frorq the ptherti^rticles ; but , pther^ 

are holding it itt dbeck. ; eai& ie, 





fly away the sail, aad the mmn 
from the eerth. E^^rythiBg bauiia tendehi^ 
to ittfinite ^fliaBetsioa. Ail that we sel^ ’ 


oniveree has for its basi^ this ohe^trhggle 
t^arfls freedom is tmder the impake 
of thie t€Bidency that the saiat prays and; 
the robber robav When • the^# line of actioi^ ' 
taken is not a proper'one we call it evil, 
tfnd when the manifestation of it is proper - 
and high we call it goodJ Bat impake' 
is the same, the struggle towards freedoih. 
?Fl|e saint k oppressed With the knowledge 
of his oOndifiion *of bondage,’and 'he want's to' 
get rid'of it ; so he worships God. The* 

t 

thief is oppressed with the idea that he * does 
net possess oertain thidgs^ and he' tries to 
get rid 'of that want, to Obtain freedom from 
it ; so he isteah. Freedom h the ohe goal 
ofaB nature, sentient' or * insetitient ; and 
consciously or unCoflSlBioiisl^^ everything is 
ifanii^fBng towards“thal'^ ^al . The freedom 
^teh tfe ^aint s^ek^ k vOry difftSentfrom 
Which the robber seeks ; the freedom 
l#ved by the sainl^ leads him * to ‘ ’ ehjipy^ 

n^nt of mfinite unspeakable ‘ hlissf 
^at dn wiifeh the rdbber hee set -^is- 
other 
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, There is to be found in every religion the 
I!ll^^ifestation of this struggle tc^wards free¬ 
dom. Jt iff4he grouiidwork of all morality, 
of un^lfishness, which means* getting rid of 
the idea that meii' are the same aff their’ 
'little bodyv When we, «see' a man doing-’ 
^ood work, hoping others, il means tha^ 
that muA cannot be confined within the 
limited circle of ’‘me and inine*” There is* 


Be limit^te this getting out' of selfiabness. 
All the great systems of ethics preach’ 
absolute unselfishness as the goal. Snppoi^-' 
^Bg thie absolute unselfishness oan be reached 
by a man, what becomes of that man ? He 
is no more the little !!^r. So^ndrSo j he Baff- 
acquired. infinite ^expansipn. That little 
personality which he: h id before is- now lost 
lor him for ever ; he has become infinite, 
and the attainmef i of his infinite expansion* 
is indeed the goal o£^s?iHeligions and of alB 
nroral and phiiC^phical teachings. The- 
pejsonalist, when be hears thia idea philo¬ 
sophically put, gets frightened. At the same 
tiofe, if ho pmaches morality, he after idl 
teachea the wery same idea, himsatf. He 
puts rua limii to< tine unselfishness of man. 
Supp<ifie a {nan be<^mes perfectly iHiselfisIu 
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under the pefsotialistic system, how are we 
to distiugui^ him from the perfected 
in othet* systems ? He haSrbecome @ne With 
tjie universe, and to become that is the goal 
of all ; only the poor personalist has not 
the courage to follow out his own reasonitig 
to its right conclusion. Karmct-Tog^t is the 
attaining of that freedom which is the goal 
of all human nature. Every seMsh ^ction^ 
therefore, retards our reaching the goal, and 
every unselfish action takes us towards the 
goal ; that is why the only definition J;hat 
can be given of morality is this ' 

which is selfish is immoral^ and that which 
is utUdJish is m&ral. ,, 

But, if you come to details, the matter 
will not ho seen to bo quite so simple. For 
instance, enviro nment often makes the detail^ 
different as I have already mentioned. The 
same action under of circumstances 

may be unselfish, and undef'anothor set quite 
selfish. So we can give only a genejal 
odefinitio^, and leave the details to be worked 
out by taking into consideration the di^ier- 
ences in time, place and circumstance. In 
on© country one kind of conduct is con-- 
sideFed moral, and in another the; very same 
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isimmoral, because the circumstances differ. 

goal of all nature is freedom, and free¬ 
dom is to be atjained only by perfect un¬ 
selfishness ; every action, thought, word or 
deed that is unselfiish takes us towards the 
•goal, and, as such, is ciilled moral. That 
definition, you will find, holds good in every 
religion and every system of ethics. In 
some systems of thought, morality is derived 
from a*Superior Being—God. If you ask 
why a man ought to do this and not that, 
their answer is, “Because such is the com»- 
inand of God/* But whatever be the source ' 
from which it is derived, their,code of ethics 

also has the same central ide^—not to thiuk of 

• • 

self but to give up self. And yet some 
persons, in spite of this high ethical idea, 
are frightened at the thought of having to 
give up their little personalities. We may 
ask the man who the idea of little 

personalities tcrtonsider the case of a person 
y^o has become perfectly unselfish, who has 
no thought for himself, who does^no deed^ 
for himself, who speaks no word for himself, 
and then say where his ♦‘himself’ is. That 
♦‘himself” is knov^a to him only m img »s 
Jie thinks, acts or speaks : If, 
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tie is only conscions of other s, of the universe, 
and of the,*all, where is his‘^himself 
is gone for ever. , • 

Karma-'Yofdi thereforej is a system of 
ethics and religion intended to attain 
freedom through unselfishness^ and by good 
works. The - Kogfin need not believe 

in any doctrine wiiatever. He may not 
believe even in God, may not aok what his 
soul is, fxor think of any metaphysical 
speculation. He has got his own special 
aim of realising selflessness ; and he has* to 
work it out himself. Every moment of his ‘ 
life must be realization, because he has to 
solved by mere ^ork, ^without the help of 
doctrine or theory, the very same problem to 
which the Juanin applies his reason and in¬ 
spiration and the Bhakta his love. 

Now comes the next question. What 
is this work ? Wh‘wi?**is^hi6 doing good to<^ 
the world ? Gan we do gSbd to the world ? 
In an absolute sense, no ; in a relative sei^e, 
yes. No permanent or everlasting good can 
he done to the world ; if it could be ddfne, 
;}the world would tiot be this world.. We 
»aymattlafy the hunger of a xna^ for fi ve 

h^ will be hungry again. 
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pleasure with which ws supply a man may be 
s^en to be momentary. No one can per¬ 
manently cure this ever-recurring fever of 
pleasuV*© and pain. Can ajiy permanent 
happiness be given to the world ? In th*e 
►ocean we cannot raise wave without 
4 ?kusing a hollbw somewhere else. The 
sum total of the good things in J:ho world 
has been the same throughout in its relation 
to mani^ need and greed. It cannot be 
increased or decreased. Take the history of 
the^human race as wo know to-da5^ Do we 
,not find the same miseries and the same 
happinesses, the same pleasures and pains, 
the same difterences in position ? Ajjp not 
some rich, some pi^or, some high, some low, 
some healthy, some unhealthy ? All this 
was just the same with the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans in ancient times as 
it is with the Americija^ns to-day. So far as 
history is knojft©<^it has always been the 
same ; yet at the same time, we find that, 
running along with all these incurable 
differences of |)leasur0 and pain, There hatf 
ever been the struggle to alleviate them. 
Every period of history has given birth 
to tbpusftnds of men and women who have 

14 
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worked hard to smooth the passage of life 
for others, /ind how far have they succeededi ? 
We can only play at driving the b%ll from 
one place to another. We take away pain 
from the physical plane, and it goes to the 
mental one. It js like that picture in 
Dante’s hell where the misers were given 
a mass of gold to roll it up a hill. Every 
time they rolled it up a little, it again rolled 
down. All our talks about the millennium 
are very nice as schoolboys’ stories, but they 
are no better than that. All nations that 
dream of the millennium also think that, of 
all peoples in the world, they will have the 
best it then for themselves. This is the 
wonderfully unselfisli ides2 of the millennium ! 

We cannot add happiness to this world ; 
similarly, ave cannot add pain to it either. 
The sum total of the energies of pleasure 
and pain displayed^sJiere on earth will be 
the same throughout. v^Tri^st push it fromc 
this side to the other side, and from that 

' • ■ f 

side to this, but it will remain the same, 
because so to remain is its very nature. This 
ebb and flow, this rising and falling, is in 
the world’s very nature ; it would be as 
logical to hold otherwise as to say that we 
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may have life without death. This is com- 
plfet^ nonsense, because the very Wea of life 
implies^co.nste.nt (^eath and the very idea of 
pleasure implies pain. The lamp is constant¬ 
ly burning out, and that is its life. If yoii 
•want to have life you ^ave to die every 
ifioment for it.* Life and death are only 
different expressions for the sa|pe thing, 
looked at from different standpoints ; they 
are the foiling and the rising of the same 
wave, and the two form one whole. One 
lool^s at the Affair* side and becomes a 
•pessimist, another looks at* the “rise” side 
and becomes an optimist. When a hoy is 
going to school and his father and rqpther 
are taking care of 4 iim, ev6ry thing seems 
blesBed to him ; his wants are simple, he is 
a great optimist. But the old man, with; 
his varied experience, becomes calmer, and 
is sure to have his ^armth considerably 
cgoled down, ^y^ld nations, with signs 
of decay all around them, are apt to be less 
hopeful than new nations. There is a 
prtverb in India, ‘‘A thousand years a city, 
and a thousand years a forest.” This change 
of city into forest and vice versa is going on 
everywhere, and it makes peoples optimists 
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or pessimists according to the side they gee 
of it. ^ , 

The next idea we take-up fs thoridea of 
^quality. These millennium ideas have been 
great motive powers to work. Many religions 
preach this as an element in them,—that 
God is coming to rule the universe, and 
that then there will be no difference at all 
in conditions. The people who .preach this 
doctrine are mere fanatics, and fanatics are 
indeed the sincerest of mankind. Christianity 
was preached just on the basis of the 
fascination of this fanaticism, and that is * 
what made it so attractive to the Greek and 
the Eoman slaves. They believed that, 
under the millennial religihn, there would he 
no more slavery, that there would he plenty 
to eat and drink ; and therefore they flocked 
round the Christian standard. Those Who 
preached the idea«^fi^st were of course 
ignorant fanatics, hut sincere. In 

modern times this millennial aspiration takes 
the form of equality—of liberty, equality and 
‘fraternity. This is also fanaticism. Tfjo 
equality has never been and never can he 15n 
earth. How can we all be equal here ? That 
impossible kind of equality implies total 
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death. What makes this world what it is ?' 

• 

ILo^t balance. In the primal state, which is 
called chaosf thefe is perfect balance. How 
do air the formative forces of the universe 
come then ? By struggling, competition, 
•conflict. Suppose that a^l the particles of 
fbatter were held in equilibrium, would 
there bo then any process of creation ? We' 
know from^ science that it is impossible. 
Disturhba sheet of water, and there you find 
every particle of the water trying to become' 
cal^ again, one rushing against the other ; 

► and in this same way all the phenomena 
which we call the universe—all things 
therein—are struggling to get back tp the 
state of parfect bakince* Again a disturbance 
comes, and again we have colnbination and 
creation. Inequality is the very basis of 
creation. At the same time the forces 
struggling to obtain egipality are as much a 
liecessity of creg^is^h as those which destroy 
it.- • 

* Absolute equality, that^ which means a 
p^fect balance of all the struggling forces'^ 
iifYill the planes, can never be in this world. 
Before you attain that state,-the world wilh 
have become qmi^ dnfit for any kind of Ufej? 
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and no one will be there. We find, there¬ 
fore, that all^ these ideas of the millennuim 
and of absolute equality, are^ not only 
impossible, but <also that, if we try to carry 
them out, they will lead ns surely enough to 
the day of destrujCtion. Whit makes the' 
difference between man and man ? It is 
largely the difference in the brain. Nowa¬ 
days no one but a lunatic will that we 

are all born with the same brain pow^sr. We 
come into the world with unequal endow¬ 
ments ; we come as greater men or as lej;^er 
men, and there is no getting away from that 
pre-natally determined condition. The 
Amenican Indians were in this country for 
thousands of yeii^, and a 'few handfuls of 
your ancestors came to their land. What 
difference have they caused in the appearance 
of the country ? Why did not the Indians 
make improvements aagd build cities, if all 
are equal ? With your aiieestors a differenjt 
sort of brain power came into the land, 
different bundles of past impressions came, 
'and they‘worked out and manifested them ¬ 
selves. Absolute non-differenti vtion is death* 
So long as this world lasts, differ'entiation 
there wiU ^nd must be, and the millonniuia 
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o£ perfect equality will come only when a 
(^(Je of creation comes to its end. Before 
that equality cjnnot be. Yet this idea of 
realising the millennium is n great motive 
power. Just as inequality is necessary for 
’ creation itself, so the stru^ggle to limit it is 
Ulso necessary! If there were no struggle 
to become free and get back to.God, there 
would be po creation either. It is the 
differeiMJe between these two forces that 
determines the nature of the motives of men- 
T4ere will always be these motives to work, 
some tending towards bondage and others 
towards freedom. 

- This word’s wheel within wheel is ^rrible 
mechanism ; if We*put 3ur hands in it, as 
•soon as we are caught we are gone. We all 
think that when we have done a certain 
dirty, we shall he at rest ; but before we 
have done a part that duty, another is 
/ilready in waiting. We are all being, 
dnagged along by this mighty, complex,, 
world-machine. There are only two ways 
oet of it ; one is to give up all concern with 
the machine, to let it go and stand aside 
to give <ip our desires. That is very easy 
to say, but is almost impossible to do- I 
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do not know whether in twenty millions gf 

c 

men one can do that. The other way t6 
plunge into the world and learn the secret 
of work, and Jthat is the way of Karma- 
^oga. Do not fly away from the wheels of 
the world-machine, but stand inside it and » 
learn the secret of work. Through propel 
Work done,inside, it is also possible to come 
out. Through this machinery itself is the^ 
Way out. 

We have now seen what work is. It k 
a part of nature's foundation, and goes on- 
aiways. Those that believe in God under¬ 
stand this better, because they know that 
God is^not such an incapable being as will- 
need our help, Aithoug'n this universe will 
goon always, our goal is freedom ; our goal, 
is unselfishness ; and according to Karma- 
Yoga that goal is to' be reached through' 
work. All ideas of mai^g the world perfect¬ 
ly happy may be good as motive powers for^ 
fanatics ; but we must know that fanatici^ 
brings forth as much evil as good. Th& 
Karma^Yogin asks why you require an^ 
motive to work- other than the inborn love; 
of freedom. Be beyond the commoA word- 
ly mo^ves. 'v^ork you have the righti* 
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but not to the fruits thereof/' Man can 

• ' • 

triiin himself to know and to practise that, 
g;iys the Karma-JTogifi. When the idea of 
doing* good becomes a paT^t of his very 
being, then he will not seek for any motive 
outside. Let us do good^ because it is good 
to do good ; he who d es good work even 
order to get to heaven binjds himself 


in 


down, says,the Karma-Yogin, Any work 
that is done with any the least selfish motive^ 
instead of making ns free, forges one more 
ch^in for onr feet. 

So the only way is to give up all the 
fruits of work, to be unattached to them. 
Know that this world is not we, nor aye we 
this world ; that •we arerc%llynot the body j 
•that we really do not work. We are the 
Self, eternally at rest and at peace. Why 
should we bo bound by anything ? We 
must not weep ; thare is no weeping for 
;fche Soul. We must not even weep for 
sympathy. Only we like that sort of thing, 
and, in onr imagination, think that God is 
weeping in that 'way on His thrcOie. Such 
a God would not he worth attaining. Why i 
should God weep at all ? To weep is a sign 
of weakness, of bondage. It is very good 
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to say that we should be perfectly nonr^ 
attached, but^ what is the way to do ij f 
Every good work we do wit^iout any ultertor 
motive, instead ©f forging a new chain,' will 
break one of the links in the existing chains. 
Every good thougl^t that we send^ to the 
World without thinking of any return, will* 
be stored up there and break one link in a 
cihMh/and make uk purer and j^urer, until 
we become the purest of naortals, cYetall 
this may seem to be rather quixotic and too 
jihilosophical, more theoretical thdri practicjal. 
I" have read" many an^ments against the 
Bhagavad-Gita, and many have said that 
withoqt motives you cannot work. They 
have never seen •’tineeffish work except 
under the influence of fanaticism, and there- • 


fore, they speak in that way* 

Let mo tell' you in" conclusion a few 
Words about one raari'jyho actually carried 
this'ijeachiag of Karma^Yo^d into ’ practice.. 
That man is Buddha. He is the one mgin 
who ever carried this into perfect practice. 
All the -prophets of the world, except* 
r^Buddha, had external motives to move them 
to unselfish action. The prophets^ of the 
World, with-this single exception, maybe' 
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divided into two sets„one ppt holding that 
are incarnations of God cotne.down on 
eai$!s*and other holding that they arp 
only messengers from God ;*and both drajsr 
their impetus for work from outside, expect 
reward from^ outside, • however highly 
spiritual may be the language they use. But 
Buddha is the only prophet who has said, 
/‘I* do no^ care to know your various 
theories about God. What is the use of 
discussing all the subtle doctrines about 
tlid soul ? Do good and be good. And this 
wnll take you to freedom and to whatever 
truth there is.” He was, in the conduct of 
h4sJ4j[)e, absolutely wj^thout personal mcJtives ; 
and what man worked more than he ? Show 
tne in history one character who has soared 
fO high above all. The whole human race 
hasf piK^duced but one such character ; such 
high philosophy ; such wide sympathy 
Jhis great philosopher, prea^^^ng the high- 
es^ philosophy, yet had the deepest sym¬ 
pathy for the lowest of animals, and nevnr 
ptt forth any claims for himf^elf. fie is the 
ideal Rarma-Yogin^ acting entirely with¬ 
out motive, and the history of humanity 
^hows him to have been the greatest xnapi 
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ever born ; bejond compare tiie greatest 
combination of heart and brain that evdr 
existed, the greatest £Dul“pow«r ^tba^'* has 
ever been manifested. He is the first* gre^t 
Reformer the world has seen. He was the 
first who dared to .say, ^‘Believe not because 
some old manuscripts are produced, believe 
not because it is your national belief, be- 
'cause you have been, made to believe it from 
your childhood ; but reason it all Qut, and 
after you hav^e analysed it, then, if you find 
that it will do good to one and ail, believe 
it, live up to it, and help others to live up,, 
to it/' He works best who works without 
any motive, neither for money, nor for 
fame, nor for tmything else ; and when a 
man can do that, he will be ajjBuddha, and 

k 

out of him will come the power to work in 
such a manner as will transform the w<?jld. 
This man represents the very highest ideal 
Yog^. . 









